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oy The complete line of Ne) 


“BUFFALO” Quality 
Sausage Machinery in- 
cludes these world- 
famous machines. 


“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 





Produces the finest quality 
sausage meat. 





“BUFFALO” Meat Grinder 

















Saves from 50% to G5Y% | erste a sat 
in Time and Labor 


ERE is a marvelous machine that puts the casings 
on the stuffer tube two to three times faster than 
by hand. Won’t tear the casings—won’t tire the 
operator! 
One man with a Schonland Casing Puller can stuff as ‘leakyroot Superior piston. 
much sausage as two men, without a Schonland! 


Saves enough time and labor 
to pay for itself in a short time! 


Let us send you a Schonland Casing Puller on 15 days’ 
FREE trial! Convince yourself that it can save a lot 
of money for you! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. ee 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
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“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying 


Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. Silent Cutter 
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BUFFALO’ 
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SCHONLAND CASING PULLER Cuts and empties a bowl of 


meat in 4 minutes. 
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The Present Status of Meat Packing 


Operating Efficiency, Changes in 
Merchandising Methods and the 
Mental Attitude of the Packer 


III — Some Probable Factors Tending to Narrow Packer’s Net Profit 


New factors have entered the 
meat packing industry to in- 
fluence its ability to operate at 
a profit. 

These factors have slipped in 
so quietly that they have not al- 
ways been recognized. Only their 
effects have been seen; few have 
realized the causes. 


Important among these factors 
have been operating efficiency and 
its effect on selling prices, 
changes in merchandising prac- 
tices, and the mental attitude of 
‘the packer. 

Operating efficiency—which in- 
cludes improved equipment and 
more economical processes—has 
enabled some packers to manu- 
facture at considerably less cost 
than others. 


If these packers are prepared 
to sell at a fairly narrow margin 
of profit, it works a real hardship 
on the packer who operates less 
efficiently and whose costs are 
necessarily higher. The consumer 
is also a party in interest who 
must be considered here. 

The less efficient packer must 
meet the selling price of the 
efficient competitor, which often 
results either in a narrowing or 
; "feoee wiping out of his net 


The Causes of Price Cutting 

The desire of packers to main- 

in their place in the trade, or 
to constantly become more im- 


portant factors, doubtless has had 
considerable influence in narrow- 
ing the margin of profit in the in- 
dustry. 

In the course of these efforts 
too high a price often is paid for 
the packer’s raw material—live- 
stock—in order to secure the 
necessary supply. 

This not. only increases costs 
for the packer who is determined 
to get his percentage, but to all 
of his competitors as well. More- 








What Shall Be Done? 


Discussion in the article pre- 
sented herewith of ten of the 
probable factors tending to nar- 
row profit-rates in meat packing 
precedes by only a short time the 
issuance of Part III, consisting of 
specific recommendations as a re- 
sult of this study. 

A summary of these recom- 
mendations will be presented at 
the Institute Convention at At- 
lantic City, on the morning of 
Monday, October 22. 

“This close sequence,” Mr. 
Woods says, “although not de- 
signed, is in one way convenient. 
It brings one promptly from an 
examination of numerous factors 
alleged to keep down the packer’s 
profit-rate to an examination of 
recommendations whereby the 
industry may cope with such fac- 
tors.” 

Mr. Woods’ recommendations will 
be outlined in the Packers’ Conven- 


tion Number of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, issued October 27. 




















over, it overstimulates livestock 
production and this brings about 
a situation wherein the prices 
paid for livestock are so low as 
to discourage the producer. 

Too often these same packers 
are forced to cut prices on prod- 
uct to move their large volume 
into trade channels. 

The result is that costs are in- 
creased and selling prices de- 
creased, the combination of which 
rapidly narrows the margin of 
profit. 

The entrance of the chain store 
into the retail meat field, and its 
ever-widening sphere of influence, 
has had a marked effect on mer- 
chandising practices and bids fair 
to wield a still stronger influence 
in future. 

Ten Factors Which Cut Profits 


In the second section of his re- 
port on “Some Probable Factors 
Tending to Narrow Profit Rates 
in Meat Packing,” W. W. Woods, 
Executive Vice President of the 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, discusses ten of the eleven 
probable factors. 


The first of these probable factors, 
“The Slow Rate of Growth of the Packing 
Industry,” was reported on in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of August 25, 
1928. This constituted the first section 
of Part II of the report on “Some Ten- 
tative Observations Concerning the Pres- 
ent Status of Meat Packing.” 

Part I of the report appeared in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of July 238, 
1928. This first part was devoted to a 
discussion of the uestion, “Is the Pack- 
er’s Profit Unduly Small.” 


These 10 factors and some de- 
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ductions by Mr. Woods regarding 
them follow: 


1. The stage of the industry’s 
development. The fact that the in- 
dustry has operated over a con- 
siderable period, that it is well 


occupied by capital, and that it is- 


operating under conditions of 
keen competition, are not re- 
garded as barriers to growth and 
prosperity, but as challenges to 
increased efficiency and sound im- 
provement. 


2. The general decline in prices. 
A study of the extensive statis- 
tics presented of wholesale and 
retail prices of meats and other 
commodities, over a period of rep- 
resentative years and months, 
raised the question whether the 
packer’s net profit would not be 
helped by increasing the interest 
in lower-priced meat cuts, and 
thereby more nearly equalizing 
the ratios of the prices of the dif- 
ferent cuts. 

Consumer resistance on the 
higher priced cuts is most diffi- 
cult to overcome, and calls for a 
reduction in prices and a conse- 
quent narrowing in the net mar- 
gin for both dealer and packer. 


3. The decline in exports. Since 
1923 the packer has been operat- 
ing on a decreased export demand 
for pork, the principal meat ex- 
ported. It is recognized that no 
money can be made in the export 
trade on meat not exported. The 
export outlet is controlled by the 
total supply of and demand for 
meat in the world market. 


4. Relatively high prices of 
choice meat cuts (?). In 1913 a 
dollar would buy 3.7 Ibs. of ham; 
in 1927 it would buy only 1.8 lbs. 
Statistics show prices of the more 
desirable meat cuts to have been 
high at a time when the packer 
was realizing an unsatisfactory 
profit on his slaughtering opera- 
tions. 

Would the packer have been 
better off if he had received more 
for his lard and other pork prod- 
ucts? Had he received more for 
these lower-priced products, 
would he merely have paid a high- 
er price for hogs, or would he 
have made more money? 

The same type of question ap- 
plies to the beef packer. 


5. The mental attitude of the 
packer with respect to raw ma- 
terials, sales, volume and profits. 
The policy of maintaining or in- 
creasing volume leads in some de- 
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gree to an unsound increase in 
prices of raw materials and some- 
times to an unsound decrease in 
product prices. Also there is the 
possibility of the packer having 
become resigned to an unduly 
small rate of profit on his in- 
vestment. 


6. Unbalanced distribution of 
packing plants and livestock. The 
sharp decrease in the number of 
livestock, particularly hogs, in 
certain localities has resulted in 
longer hauls or smaller volume. 
Either would tend to increase 
costs. 


In 1921 there were about an 
equal number of hogs East and 
West of the Mississippi River. By 
1928 there was approximately 40 
per cent East of the river, and 
more than 60 per cent West. 


Should something be done to 
build up production in the lagging 
states? Any sudden shift of hogs 
Westward probably tends to in- 
crease the costs of the packing 
industry, and hence tends to re- 
duce the industry’s net margin, 
because there is no compensating 
shift in the nation’s meat eaters. 

7. Increase in productive ca- 
pacity as compared with increase 
in demand. It is generally agreed 
that the industry has overca- 
pacity. One packer with a large 
number of plants claims to op- 
erate to only about 60 per cent 
of capacity. There has been an 
increase of 29 per cent in the ton- 
nage of major product between 
1914 and 1925, with an increase 
of only 10 per cent in value. This 
has been accompanied by an in- 
crease of 22 per cent in the num- 
ber of wage earners and 75 per 
cent in the horse power. 

If packers attempted to use 
their overcapacity it would re- 
sult in unduly high prices for ma- 
terials, or in unduly low prices 
for product. 

8. Increase in efficiency of 
some companies. Because of the 
wide difference in the degree to 
which better management has 
been effected, and improved ma- 
chines and processes introduced, 
the more efficient packers have 
been enabled to have a larger 
margin than their less efficient 
competitors, if they choose to take 
it. If they do not choose to take 
their full margin, their less 
efficient competitors will have to 
be satisfied with a smaller return. 

9. Certain changes in mer- 
chandising methods. There have 
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been a number of developments 
in merchandising which haye 
tended to decrease the packer’s 
net margin of profit. These jp. 
clude chain meat stores, coopera. 
tive buying by retailers, extended 
credit terms, and intensive sel]. 
ing. With the industry having 
more capacity than it can uge 
profitably, some packers have felt 
that the big chain outlets haye 
caused undue price concessions 
which narrow the packer’s mar. 
gin. 

A more significant question, 
however, is this: “Who, if any. 
one, is going to integrate the meat 
business—the packer or the chain 
store?” 


10. Irrelevance of production 
and marketing of raw materials 
(and hence of product) to con. 
suming demand. The problem of 
uneven production and marketing 
of livestock—with a lack of 
relevance between current supply 
and current demand—is one of 
the major problems of the pack- 
ing industry. It means instability, 
and it promotes excess capacity. 

This instability in livestock 
supplies probably makes a steady 
profit more difficult to obtain. 


Following is a condensation of the dis- 
cussion by Mr. Woods of these enumerated 
factors tending to narrow profit rates in 
meat packing. 


Stage of the Industry’s 


Development 

Under “Stage of the Industry’s De- 
velopment” comes consideration of the 
degree to which meat packing has at- 
tracted capital. 

In “Financial and Operating Ratios 
in Management,” J. H. Bliss, says: 

“Newer businesses and _ speculative 
ventures must afford a larger retum 
to the investor to attract capital. As 
any field develops and becomes very 
remunerative, more capital is attracted 
and the business expands. Capital con- 
tinues to pour into a remunerative field 
until the industry is developed to 4 
point at which competition cuts down 
the return on the investment and places 
it on a par with other lines of bust 
ness.” 

The point needs no belaboring. Some 
packers feel that their return on it 
vestment in this business has been cut 
down below “par with other lines of 
business.” 

The Evils of Dumping. 

Under the same heading, possibly, 
comes the exploitation of less profitable 
sales." A packer, in his effort to & 
pand his volume, may seek to open up 
new territory wherein, because of i 
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ereased distance or other factors, the 
cost of distribution is higher but the 
price of meat is not. This means a 
narrowing of his margin. 

In some instances, a packer may even 
ship into a competitor’s territory be- 
low the market. This tends to lower 
his competitor’s margin. When the 
first packer’s competitors dump their 
“long” cuts into his territory below the 
market, his margin is reduced. 

Even if a packer shipping into his 
competitor’s territory does so above 
cost, such shipment may tend to de- 
crease the profit in the industry. 

Assume two packing companies iden- 
tical in all respects, one of them situ- 
ated in Chicago and the other in Cleve- 


‘ land. Assume first that the Cleveland 


packer disposes of his whole production 
in Cleveland and that the Chicago pack- 
er disposes of his whole production in 
Chicago. Then assume that conditions 
remain the same -except that the 
Cleveland packer markets part of 
his production in Cleveland and part 
in Chicago, and that the Chicago pack- 
er does likewise. 

It is obvious that, under the second 
set of assumed conditions, each packer 
has increased his costs and thereby de- 
creased his margin of profit. 

Charles M. Schwab recently discussed 
cross-hauling in the steel industry and 
attributed to it some responsibility for 
a low rate of return on investment in 
that industry. * * * 

[As to the theory that as a country 
is developed the tendency is to turn 
away from indirect to direct utiliza- 
tion of foodstuffs, Mr. Woods registers 
the opinion that with the purchasing 
power of the people of the United 
States at present levels, the theory 
hardly need be considered here as a 
factor in the present or recent: situa- 
tion of the packing industry.—Ed.] 

Livestock Production and Yield. 


In this connection we also wish to 
point out the great increase in the 
efficiency of livestock production. Herds 
about the same size as those of forty 
years ago are giving us an ample sup- 
ply of meat for a population twice as 
large now as then. For that whole 
period, figures on meat consumption per 
capita are not available, but statistics 
are available to show that meat con- 
sumption per capita during the last 
few years compares fairly well with 
the average for the last twenty-seven 
years, 

We also want to point out that live- 
stock yield other values besides food. 
They are an aid to agriculture and con- 
tinue to be a means for marketing a 
very large part of our corn crop. 
Moreover, the cutting up of ranges 
into farms has not necessarily meant 
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Chain Store in Meats 


Expansion of chain store 
distribution to include meats 
has been marked during the 
past year. 

One large chain store or- 
ganization has added fresh 
meat to its smoked meat 
lines. Another which has 
conducted slaughtering as a 
part of its regular operations 
has extended its plant ac- 
tivities. 

So far the chain’s share 
of total sales in the meat 
trade is smaller than in 
other food fields. 

There seems to be a good 
deal of reason to believe that 
expansion in chain selling of 
meats will be marked fox 
some time to come. 


Some temptation has been 
offered the packing industry 
by this system of mass dis- 
tribution to produce large 
volume at a narrow margin 
of profit. The temptation 
has been greater because of 
the over-capacity with which 
the packing industry is 
burdened. 

This and other influences 
of this new element in dis- 
tribution have tended to nar- 
row the packer’s margin of 
profit. 




















a diminution of livestock growing. The 
pasture and dry lot feeders are big fac- 
tors in the livestock industry, and live- 
stock are a big factor in successful 
crop farming of certain sorts. 

In general, we think the facts that 
the packing industry has been in op- 
eration a considerable period, has been 
well occupied by capital and is operat- 
ing under conditions of keen competi- 
tion, should not be accepted as barriers 
to further growth and prosperity but 
merely as challenges to increased 
efficiency and sound, prosperous de- 
velopment through improvement. 


General Decline in Prices. 


The view was expressed last year 
that a general decline in prices had 
tended to make manufacturers forego 
their profits or increase their efficiency 
as prices declined. 

On this point Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres, Vice President of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, was quoted in the sum- 
mer or fall of 1927 in the New York 
Times as follows: 
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“It is becoming apparent that pro- 
tracted prosperity during a period of 
declining commodity prices produces 
the keenest kind of business competi- 
tion. This is an unexpected develop- 
ment, for we have never previously ex- 
perienced a long period of prosperity 
during which the general level of com- 
modity prices persisted in declining. 

“The fact that prices keep on going 
down slowly means that the supplies 
of goods tend to be a little greater 
than the active demand for them, so 
that sellers are finding themselves con- 
stantly compelled to make price conces- 
sions, and buyers are continually de- 
manding better terms. The result in 
many lines is that the only producers 
who can operate at a profit are those 
who can so increase the efficiency of 
their manufacturing processes as to re- 
duce their operating costs about as 
rapidly as the price levels of their com- 
modities decline.” 

What has been the trend of whole- 


sale prices in the last few years? 
Trend of Wholesale Prices. 


The following figures compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Labor show the 
trend in weighted wholesale prices of 
550 commodities for the five-year 
period 1923-1927, with the average for 
1926 as 100: 


Year Index No. 
ME «ood 4 chien Wine eae tn aed 100.6 
AOR sh Sis set ie a 98.1 
RODE rede Skis nett eicoeewes 103.5 
(A ace ae 8 Peering Sieg see Fee 100.0 
I of CREE SN Mires ene epee 95.4 


Comparison of these trends in whole- 
sale prices of all commodities with meat 
in the same period, 1923-1927, is given 
in the following table (index numbers, 
the average for 1926 being 100): 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
‘““All Commodities’’.100.6 98.1 108.5 100.0 95.4 
“Master occas <3 76.2 75.7 93.3 100.0 92.7 


The table, giving the indices on a 
yearly basis, shows that “Meats” had a 
higher exchange value per pound in 
1925, 1926 and 1927 — particularly in 
1926 and 1927—than in 1923 and 1924. 
Such a relationship probably would in- 
crease rather than retard consumer 
and trade-resistance as compared with 
what it otherwise would have been. 


What Meat Price Trend Showed. 


With reference to the period 1923- 
1927, the index figure for the whole- 
sale price of “Meats” showed a trend 
downward from January, 1923, through 
April, 1923; upward from April through 
September, 1923; downward from Sep- 
‘tember, 1923 through February, 1924. 
It then tended to rise with slight re- 
versions now and then, until October, 
1925,-when the index figure stood at 
104.6. Then began a trend downward, 
which, with a little rise between De- 
cember and January, lasted through 
February, 1926. 

In 1926, the index for the wholesale 
price of “Meats” was below 100 in six 
months: February, March, April, 
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August, November, December. The av- 
erage for the year was, of course, 100. 
For January, 1927, the index dropped 
like a plummet to 89.4 from 98.4 for 
December, 1926—a decrease of nine per 
cent in one month. For the next seven 
months, the index ranged between 88.6 
to 90.9. Then, after rising to 92.2 for 
September, it shot up to 100.0 for Oc- 
tober, and 100.9 for November. It 
slipped back to 99.6 for December. The 
average for 1927 was 92.7. 

While the general course of whole- 
sale meat prices from October, 1925, 
through June, 1927, may be considered 
to have been downward, the descent 
was much more irregular than the de- 
scent of the wholesale price index for 
“All Commodities.” 

“Meats” presumably seemed cheaper 
—since they had a lower exchange 
value—in 1923, 1924 and 1925 than in 
1926 and 1927. A price that seems high 
may tend to shorten the seller’s rate 
of net margin, but many other factors 
also affect this rate. Moreover, rising 
prices ordinarily contribute to book 
profits on inventories. 


Observations on Retail Prices. 


Generalizing with regard to retail 
prices in the period in which we are 
particularly interested, the following 
observations may be made: 

1. The weighted fqod index rose 
from 1922 through 1926 except for a 
fractional decline in 1924. In 1927, it 
dropped considerably. 

2. Average yearly prices of the re- 
tail beef cuts quoted by the Bureau 
rose in every year from 1922 through 
1927. 

3. The prices of pork chops, bacon 
and ham were lower in 1923 and 1924 
than in 1922, but in 1925 they went 
well above 1922 levels. The index 
figures for these prices in 1926 were 
still higher, but in 1927 they fell back 
sharply. (So did the profit-rate in meat 
packing.) 

4. Unlike the index figures for 
prices of pork chops, of ham and of 
bacon, the lard price index showed no 
decrease for 1923 and 1924; it rose 
steadily from 1922 through 1925. How- 
ever, in 1926, when the index figure 
for prices of these other cuts showed 
sharp increases, the index figure for 
lard prices showed a decrease. For 
1927 this index declined greatly; more, 
even, than the indices for the prices 
of pork chops, bacon and ham. 


Might Boost Lower-Priced Cuts. 


The monthly index figures show that 
on bacon and ham the retailers were 
selling at declining prices throughout 
1927. 

Casual examination of figures raises 
the question whether the packer’s net 
profit-rate would not be helped by in- 


creasing again the interest in lower-. 


priced cuts—for example, chuck roast 
and plate beef—and thereby perhaps 
more nearly equalizing the ratios of the 
prices of the different cuts to the pre- 
war prices of the same cuts. 

The price of plate beef in 1927 was 
only 127.3 per cent of its 1913 price, 
whereas the price of ham was 204.5 per 
cent of its 1913 price. On which of 


these cuts were the dealer and packer 
more liable to have to reduce their net 
margin because of consumer-resist- 
ance? 
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Decline in Exports 


[In discussing the decline in exports 
of meat products, Mr. Woods’ atten- 
tion is devoted almost entirely to pork 
and lard. The export of beef has be- 
come negligible and veal, mutton and 
lamb never have been considerations in 
the American export trade.—Ed.] 

The prices at which American pork 
sells in the export market are deter- 
mined by the total supply of and de- 
mand for pork in the world market. 
The volume exported from this country 
is only one factor in the situation. 

Thus, in three of the last six years 
(1922, 1924, and 1927) the value per 
pound of our pork exports has de- 
creased along with a decrease in vol- 
ume. In 1923 the volume increased, and 
the value per pound decreased. In 
1925 and 1926, the volume decreased 
and the value per pound increased. * * * 


Trend of Pork Export Values. 


In 1927 the packer obtained more 
for his exported pork cuts, as com- 
pared with the cost of hogs, than he 
did in 1926. The volume of pork ex- 
ported in 1927, however, was less by 
33.81 per cent than the 1926 volume, 
so that in many cases the relatively 
higher expense may have tended to off- 
set the advantage in price. 

The ratio of export pork values to 
hog prices was highest in 19238, the 
year of greatest hog production and the 
year of largest pork exports. The vol- 
ume of pork exported in that year also 
was the largest. In 1924, the ratio 
dropped somewhat, owing in part to a 
relatively large increase in exports 
from Denmark to Great Britain. In 
1925 and 1926, the ratio decreased 
further, with a decreasing volume. But 
in 1927, the ratio was larger. 

In each of the last six years the 
ratio of the value per pound of pork 
products exported to the cost per pound 
of hogs has been higher than the av- 
erage for the pre-war period 1910-1914. 
In every year, except 1927, the volume 
was higher than the average annual 
volume during the pre-war period. In 
1927, the volume of pork exports was 
less and the ratio was somewhat higher. 

Regardless of ratios of product 
prices to hog prices, no money can be 
made in the export trade on meat not 
exported; and it is a fact—although 
not a surprising one—that since 1923 
the packer has been operating with a 
decreasing export demand for pork cuts. 


Reasons for the Decline. 


[A discussion of the reasons for the 
decline in the export of American meats 
is included in the report, indicating that 
an increase in the production in other 
surplus-meat producing countries of a 
quality of meat, particularly bacon, 
more adaptable to the greatest demand, 
has curtailed American outlet. 

In the export field Mr. Woods con- 
siders lard separately from pork cuts, 
because the foreign demand for Ameri- 
can lard is not dependent upon and 
does not change with foreign demand 
for meats. This is because hogs pro- 
duced in most other countries of the 
world do not yield so much lard as the 
American hog does. 

The fact that lard must be sold on 
a world market, however, has an in- 
fluence on price, as indicated by the 
fact that the size of the exports from 
this country do not always influence 
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the price. World supply of lard ang 
competing fats determines the price of 
the American export trade.—Ed.] 
The American exporter of lard jp 
1927 received more per pound for his 
product, as compared with the cost of 
hogs, than he did in 1926, when the 
volume exported was slightly greater, 
or in 1922, when the volume was 139 
per cent greater. In the case of pack. 
ers who have foreign sales branches 
with a more or less fixed overhead, the 
advantage of the larger relative return 
in 1927 as compared with 1922 
have been offset more or less by a rela. 
tively larger expense on account of the 
decrease in volume. The volume of ex. 
port lard sales in 1927, however, was 
enly slightly smaller than in 1926, 


Relatively High Price of 
Choice Meat Cuts 


How can you measure the “highness” 
or cheapness of a food? 

We know of no satisfactory measure 
that is readily available. Here are 
some: 

One way is to compare the retail 
price of a food during the last few 
years (say 1922-1927), with its retail 
price in some past period and then 
compare the percentage of increase 
with the percentages of increase in the 
case of other foods. The same kind of 
comparison may be applied to a cur. 
rent year (say 1927), and a pre-war 
year (say 1913). 

Figures of these sorts are available 
for twenty-two articles of food. They 
are compiled by the U. S. Department 
of Labor and include lard and eight 
cuts of meat. 


How Are Prices Measured. 


They show that, from the consumer's 
viewpoint, most of the choice cuts 
quoted were well sold in 1927 as com- 
pared with the pre-war year, and that 
the pork cuts indexed (excluding lard) 
were selling at relatively high levels. 
Hams and bacon, which we felt we 
were almost giving away late in the 
summer of 1927, but which, while avail- 
able much cheaper than they had been 
the summer before, were really going 
into trade at high prices as compared 
with pre-war levels in relation to simi- 
lar comparison in the case of other 
foods. 

The packer is likely to measure the 
market for hams and bacon in terms of 
what he had paid for hogs. The con- 
sumer, however, is interested most m 
how much she pays for a slice of ham 
or a half pound of bacon. The fact 
that it came from a high-price hog 
doesn’t make smaller the price she has 
to pay. 3 

If it could be conceded that meat is 
relatively high—but this can not 
conceded as to meat generally—it would 
be easy to believe that this would have 
a tendency to narrow margins. 
the price goes up, other factors te 
maining equal, consumer resistance Ir 
creases so that it becomes increasing: 
difficult to get the full rate of profit 
It looks as though choice cuts may have 
approached such levels in certain Te 
cent years. 

Might not the consumer last yet 
have responded to such considerations 
as are suggested by these two ques 
tions: 
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“How much of each kind of food will 
adollar buy?” . 

“How much of each kind of food 
would a dollar buy before the war and 
in other recent years?” 

[A series of tables showing the av- 
erage prices of specified foods includ- 
ing meats and lard, and the amount 
of each purchasable for $1, in the years 
1918 to 1927 and during each month 
of 1927, are here presented in the re- 
port on this study.—Ed.] 


Buying Value of the Dollar. 


In order that one point may stand 
out, we have divided the quantity of 
each food that could be bought with a 
dollar in 1913, by the quantity that 
could be bought with a dollar in 1927. 
In other words, we have expressed the 
quantity that could be bought in 1927 
as a percentage of the quantity that 
could be bought in 19138. 

Example: 

In 1913 a dollar would buy 3.7 pounds 


of ham. 

In 1927 a dollar would buy 1.8 pounds 
of ham. , / 

The quantity a dollar would buy in 
1927 was, therefore, 48.6 per cent of 
the quantity a dollar would buy in 1913. 

Here is a table showing the same 
comparison for each of the foods: 
QUANTITY OF SPECIFIED FOODS A DOLLAR 
WOULD BUY IN 1918 AND IN 1927—AND 1927 
QUANTITY EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGE OF 

1913 QUANTITY. 

(All quantities expressed in pounds except in the 
case of eggs, where the unit is a dozen, and 
milk, where the unit is a quart.) 
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A simple comparison is to compare 
the price of a pound of meat with the 
price of a pound of each of a number 
of other foods. The following table 
does so on the basis of prices in recent 


, years as compared with prices in other 


periods, 
PRICES PER POUND COMPARED. 


Aver- % 
% Inc. age Inc. 
Ove Over for Over 
1907- 1910-1907- 1922-1907-Year 1907- 
1911 1914 1911 1926 1911 1927 1911 

Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Sirloin Steak..19.4 23.1 19 39.6 104 42.6 119 
Round Steak..16.5 20.1 21 105 37.1 125 
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18.4 15 364 “18 61.3 ° 96 

(a) (a) 21.0 (a) 23.7 (a) 

(a) (a) 18.5 (a) 15.4 (a) 

19.8 15 34.0 98 36.8 114 

25.8 14 42.8 89 47.2 108 

25.4 13 49.9 122 55.0 141 

15.8 9 19.4 39 19.3 88 

20.5 10 35.8 92 36.9 98 

22.7 13 31.8 58 30.1 50 

363 7 52.5 55 55.6 64 

4.35 6 69 68 7.05 72 

Pu B44 8.44 1 5.85 57 5.5 62 
Potatoes aes 1.9 192 1 38 100 3.8 100 
Cheese deck (a) 22.5(b)(a) 35.7 (a) 37.6 (a) 
oy Bee siciass (a) 5.9(b)(a) 9.0 (a) 9.3 (a) 
Meal wet 7 46 6 52 86 
Teanaes (a) 8.7(b) (a) 10.8 (a) 10.7 (a) 
re 58 G0 2 Gk “3S. 


(a) Data not available. 
(b) 1913 and 1914 only. 
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Chain Store Queries 


With the entrance of the 
chain store into the meat 
field, some questions natu- 
rally present themselves to 
the meat industry. 


Among these are: 


1. Will the chain store integrate 
the function of manufacture and 
distribution? 


2. If so, will this be done to such 
an extent that one chain will com- 
pete with another and with the 
packer for the livestock supply? 

3. Would such an integration lead 
the packer into the field of chain 
retail distribution? 

4 What functions in manufac- 
ture, processing and distribution 
will finally be the economic assign- 
ment i the packer and what of the 


Further discussion of this sub- 
ject will appear in the Packers’ 
Convention Number of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, under 
date of October 27. 




















It is apparent, however, that there is 
not much relation between a pound of 
butter, for example, and a pound of sir- 
loin steak. A person does not try 
to substitute one for the other. Aside 
from their water, butter is chiefly fat 
and meat is chiefly protein. 


Conclusions and Questions. 


On the whole, it may be suggested: 

1. The cuts of meat which were most 
conspicuously concerned in the poor 
showing made by pork packers in 1927 
—hams and bacon directly and pork 
chops indirectly—brought good prices 
in comparison with the prices of other 
food commodities as measured by 1913 
prices. 

2. The high levels which these prod- 
ucts reached possibly checked further 
advances to a point at which the pack- 
er could show an unreduced rate of net 
gain over the price paid for hogs. If 
this be true and the resulting rate was 
unduly small, it seems a fair statement 
that the packer paid too much for his 
raw materials rather than that he ac- 
cepted too little for his products. The 
question seemed to be one of margin 
rather than of price. 

3. During the. period 1922-26 (as 
well as during 1927) the prices to con- 
sumers of pork chops, of bacon and of 
ham, on the average, were not de- 
pressed (as measured by the current 
ratio of other food prices to the cor- 
responding 1913 prices). 

4. On all the more choice cuts quot- 
ed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the increase in prices to the consumer 
in 1927 over the average for the five- 
year period 1907-1911 was heavy rela- 
tive to the increases in the prices of the 
other food commodities listed. The in- 
crease in pork prices quoted (excluding 
lard) was far above the average. But 
operations on provisions in 1927 were 
unsatisfactory. Any trouble which con- 
fronted the packer on pork operations 
can hardly be blamed on low prices to 
consumers of choice pork cuts, how- 
ever small (or lacking) the margin 
those prices afforded to the packer. 
Provisions operations of companies con- 
ducting slaughtering brought unsatis- 
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factory returns in a year (1927) when 
hams, bacon and pork chops were at 
pretty high levels. 

5. Consumers paid well for the more 
choice beef cuts in 1927. If the pack- 
er’s profit-rate on beef was narrow, it 
was not because his prices on choice 
cuts and rounds were low. 

6. The less choice beef cuts were 
laggards in increasing their apparent 
values. 


Other Questions Suggested. 

The following questions (which go 
beyond a statement of the possible fac- 
tor, “Relatively High Price of Choice 
Meat Cuts,”) are suggested: 

1. Could the packer have obtained 
more for his lard in 1927? If not, why 
not? If so, how? 

2. Could the packer have obtained 
more for his pork products other than 
lard, loins, hams and bacon? If not, 
why not? If so, how? 

38. If the packer had been able to 
get more for his lard and the other 
less valuable pork products, would be 
have operated more profitably or would 
he simply have paid more for hogs and 
reduced or reversed his margin just the 
same? 

4. Could the packer have obtained 
more for his less desirable beef cuts in 
1927? If he had been able to do so 
would he have increased his profits or 
would he simply have paid more for cat- 
tle, thereby reducing his margin to the 
dimension of that actually realized ? 


Mental Attitude of Packers 


Any description of the packer’s men- 
tal attitude with respect to raw ma- 
terials, sales volume and profit is liable 
to be a guess. Certainly, this one is. 

With application to a large part of 
the industry’s production, it probably 
may be said: 

Many plants have capacities consid- 
erably in excess of their average pro- 
duction. Each company is eager to 
maintain or increase its position in the 
industry. Each company also is eager 
to maintain its volume at as high a 
level as possible, not only relatively but 
in actual tonnage or sales. 

Such policies act as an artificial stim- 
ulus to livestock prices and, especially 
in times of light receipts, lead the pack- 
er to pay excessive prices for livestock, 
diminishing or turning into a minus 
quantity his net margin on the basis 
of current values. (Of course, the 
“cutting loss” embraces other factors, 
including hope of a rise in value.) 

Similarly, when consuming demand 
is light and stocks plentiful, the pack- 
er may lower his selling prices unduly 
to maintain volume. (Of course, this 
is not the only factor here. Others in- 
clude the perishability of the products 
and the cost of carrying goods in stor- 
age.) 


What Volume Policy Leads To. 


In general, it may be asserted that 
the policy of maintaining or increasing 
volume sometimes leads, in some de- 
gree, to an unsound increase in live- 
stock prices and sometimes, possibly, 
to an unsound decrease in product 
prices. 

A packer who has decided to hold to 
a pre-determined policy of buying a 
definite fraction of all the hogs mar- 
keted in 1928, regardless of what the 
price of hogs or consuming conditions 
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may be, has committed himself against 
diminishing his production under un- 
favorable conditions; has reduced the 
elasticity of the supply and demand re- 
lationship for the whole industry, and 
has introduced into trade an element of 
rigidity liable to work unduly to the 
disadvantage of all buyers. 

Packers also may have become some- 
what resigned to an unduly small rate 
of profit on investment. If the most 
efficient operators in an industry be- 
come contented with an unduly narrow 
profit rate, their attitude does not make 
it easy for the operators of average 
efficiency. On the other hand, full con- 
sideration must be given to the rights 
of the consumer. 

When the exceptionally efficient op- 
erator seeks to determine how much or 
how little profit he should charge, it 
is to be doubted whether, with consid- 
eration both of consumer and competi- 
tor, he can find a formula superior to 
the Golden Rule. 


Unbalanced Distribution of 
Packing Plants and 
Livestock 


Livestock does not always make or 
maintain its home where packing plants 
have been built to receive it. It some- 
times moves away (in effect). In such 
a case, the increased distance that raw 
material and product must be hauled 
pushes costs and expenses nearer to 
selling prices unless other variables 
enter. 

It is to be assumed that, roughly 
speaking, a packer selling in a given 
market is getting as much as he can 
for his meat at a given time. He must 
price it at a level where it will move. 
If other conditions remain the same but 
the raw material has to be hauled 
farther, the packer’s margin will 
shrink. * * * 


Changes in Hog Supplies. 


A casual study of the hog map 
will indicate decided changes in the 
geographical distribution of our hog 
supply. Since it may seem easier to 
move a hog than a packing plant 
(whether it is or not), the sharp de- 
crease in the portion of our hogs in 
some sections probably has resulted in 
longer hauls or smaller volume for the 
packers in the localities concerned. 
Either of these effects, taken alone, 
usually tends to increase costs. 

It may be noted that the largest in- 
creases in relative numbers of swine 
have not always occurred in areas 
where facilities were most abundantly 
available to dress them. This fact has 
meant increased distance of shipment 
or erection or extension of plants. 

In general, the map indicates to the 
Eastern and Middlewestern packer a 
northwesterly shift in the distribution 
of our hog supply; a shift away from 
numerous packing houses and away 
from numerous consumers. 

The following table shows the per- 
centage of the hogs in the United 
States on each side of the Mississippi 
River in 1900, 1910, 1920 and 1925: 


1910 
48.2% 
51.8 


1920 
49.3% 
50.7 


1925 
40.8% 
59.2 


It can be calculated from the fore- 
going figures that in 1925, the per- 
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centage constituted by hogs east of the 
Mississippi had been decreased by 
about seventeen per cent as compared 
with the percentage in 1900, and that 
the percentage constituted by hogs 
west of the Mississippi had been in- 
creased by about fifteen per cent. Most 
of the change occurred between 1920 
and 1925. 

Any sudden shift of hogs westward 
probably tends to increase the costs 
of the packing industry (and hence 
tends to reduce the industry’s net mar- 
gin) unless there is also a compensat- 
ing shift of meat-eaters. 

Estimates of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture indicate a sharp shift 
in 1922, in the distribution of hogs 
east and west of the Mississippi, with 
some change in 1923, followed by a 
relative stabilization from 1924 to 
1928. When the Census was taken in 
1900, 1910 and 1920 about half of our 
hogs were on each side of the Missis- 
sippi River. In 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 
and 1928, about two-fifths of our hogs 
were east of the Mississippi River and 
about three-fifths west of it. 

What caused this shift? 

The movement of corn production, 
say some. 

What can be done to build up the 
hog supply in the states in which hog 
production has not kept pace with hog 
production in the country as a whole? 


Productive Capacity 


No attempt has been made to calcu- 
late the increase in the demand for 
packinghouse products. This might be 
possible. It would be a complicated, 
highly technical piece of work, since 
demand for meat products is measured 
not only by the quantity of meat eaten 
but by the price paid for it. 

Is demand greater when the packers 
sell 16 billion pounds of meat and lard 
at 18 cents a pound or when they sell 
18 billion pounds at 16 cents a pound? 

Suppose that in the second case the 
ratio of pork to beef in the tonnage 
sold was 10 per cent higher than in the 
first case. Would that affect the ques- 
tion of how great the demand was? 

Or suppose that the purchasing 
power of money had decreased. Would 
the same price have the same weight 
as a measure of demand? 


Volume and Value of Products. 


Perhaps some rough impression of 
demand can be gained from figures 
dealing with the volume and value of 
packinghouse products. 

The trend of the volume in the pack- 
ing industry between 1914 and 1925 is 
indicated by the fact that our produc- 
tion of meat and lard was 14,956 mil- 
lion pounds in 1914 and 19,228 million 
pounds in 1925—an increase of 4,272 
million pounds, or about 29 per cent. 

In the same period the value of the 
products of the slaughtering and meat 
packing industry (calculated in 1914 
dollars), increased from 1,652 million 
dollars in 1914 to 1,813 million dollars 
in 1925—an increase of 161 million 
dollars, or about 10 per cent. 

Although the amount of meat and 
lard produced is not precisely correla- 
tive with the value of packinghouse 
production, it may be that the figures 
given above furnish a sort of rough- 
hewn index to demand in 1925 as com- 
pared with demand in 1914. 
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In connection with demand, the 
diminution of our export volume fay 
below the huge quantities of the m. 
usual period 1918-1920, and far below 
the large shipment in 1923, should he 
noted. 


Increase in Productive Capacity. 

One economist with important prag. 
tical experience in the industry says; 

“It is a very difficult matter to 
measure plant capacity in the meat 
packing industry. Capacity is the num. 
ber of livestock that can be slaughtered 
daily or weekly. This rating ordina. 
rily expressed in terms of the number 
of animals does not give any reliable 
measure of the cellar or cooler capac. 
ity, and ordinarily these latter facili. 
ties are not large enough to maintain 
a plant at maximum killing capacity, 
There are no comprehensive plant ca. 
pacity data available in terms of floor 
space, and if they were to be had, they 
would be of doubtful value. 

“It is generally agreed that the pack- 
ing industry is greatly over-built. One 
concern with over twenty plants esti- 
mates that its operations do not aver- 
age over 60 per cent of its total plant 
capacity. During recent years many 
packing plants have been dismantled in 
Chicago and other packing centers, but 
developments at outside points have 
probably offset the capacity that has 
been abandoned at these central mar- 
kets, and in view of the developments 
that have increased the efficient use of 
plant capacity the industry today is 
probably in a position to handle a 
larger volume of live stock than ever 
bere.” 7." * 


Some Facts Summarized. 


To summarize, we have these facts: 

1. An impression in the industry that 
there is a surplus of capacity, with one 
large company estimating that its op- 
erations “do not average over sixty per 
cent of its total plant capacity;” 

2. An increase of 29 per cent in the 
tonnage of major products between 
1914 and 1925; 

8. A considerably smaller increase 
in the relative value (calculated in each 
case in 1914 dollars) of the 1914 ton- 
nage and the 1925 tonnage; 

4. An increase of twenty-two per 
cent in the number of wage earners m 
the same period; : 

5. An increase of 75 per cent m 
horsepower. 

While we may not know that pro- 
ductive capacity has been increased 
more than demand, we may feel pretty 
sure that it has been increased consid- 
erably because we have a situation 
where both the number of workers and 
the horse power have been increased. 

If packers have over-capacity and 
attempt to use it, the tendency would 
be to elevate materials to unduly high 
levels or to reduce products to unduly 
low values, or both. Some possibilities 
of dealing with over-capacity will be 
presented in the next booklet. 

Closely associated with the topic of 
increased productive capacity is the 
topic of increased efficiency. It is dis- 
cussed under the next heading. 


Increase in Efficiency 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
made a study of hours worked (man 
hours) and output in the packing I 
dustry for certain years between 1 
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and 1925, inclusive. This study indi- 
cates that the productivity of labor, 
which is not to be confused with the 
efficiency of labor, increased 27 per 
cent between 1914 and 1925 (but only 
about 10 per gent between 1909 and 

5). 

a oe who has been much in contact 
with packers will find it easy to be- 
lieve that there are wide differences in 
the degree to which “better manage- 
ment” has been effected and the de- 

to which there has been introduc- 
tio of new machines or processes (not 
always successfully). 

The urgent need of efficiency which 
began with deflation probably has 
found a response from different packers 
in different degrees. If two packers 
are identically situated except that one 
processes his raw materials cheaper 
and merchandises his product more ef- 
ficiently than the other, it is obvious 
that the packer operating and mer- 
chandising more closely will have avail- 
able a larger margin than his neighbor 
if he chooses to take it; and that if he 
does not choose to take it, his neighbor 
may have to be content with a smaller 
net return. Some packers are able to 
escape a cutting loss when others are 
not. 

One economist says there has been 
a compulsion in this industry “toward 
all kinds of economies of operation” 
and adds: 

“Certain companies undoubtedly have 
accomplished very much more than the 
industry in general, in this direction, 
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and it was but natural that these com- 
panies are in a position to offer the 
increasing formidable competition to 
the other companies where improve- 
ment has been less pronounced.” 


Changes in Merchandising 
Methods 


There are a number of developments 
in merchandising that probably have 
tended to decrease the net margin of 
the packer. They will be discussed in- 
dividually. 

Development of Chain Stores. 


For some time, there have been chain 
meat store: Recent developments, 
however, hav. brought them emphatic- 
ally to the attention of all interested. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company has begun to handle fresh 
meats as well as smoked, and the 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company, 
which long has conducted slaughtering 
operations and. sold meats at retail, has 
bought one packing plant and intends 
to build others. 

The American Stores have been a 
large meat account in the East for 
some time. Chains handling fresh 
meats have been operating on the 
Pacific Coast, another in the Middle 
West and others on the Atlantic Sea- 
board for years. 

On the whole, however, it seems ap- 
parent that the chain system has been 
applied to meat more slowly than to 
other commodities. In view of the 
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perishability of the product and the 
specialization required in handling it, 
this is not surprising. 

But now that expansion of the chain 
system as applied to meat apparently 
has been begun, it would not be sur- 
prising to see a great extension of it. 
If the formula should work in hundreds 
of stores it would not be surprising 
if it should work in thousands.* * * 

So far, with a packing industry 
possessing more capacity than appar- 
ently can be used profitably, many 
packers feel that the establishment of 
big chain outlets has tended to cause 
undue concession in prices or service 
which narrow the seller’s margin. 

Whether this be the case or not, there 
are some aspects of the chain system 
where the packer seems to be at a dis- 
advantage as compared with certain 
other vendors. 

Advantage of Branding Lacked by 

Most Meats. 

A well-established brand is an ad- 
vantage to a vendor in his effort to get 
from a chain buyer the price he thinks 
he should have. But until recently the 
branding of meats was confined to a 
few cuts. 

Tendency Toward Packaged Goods. 

Until fairly recently it was believed, 
and may still be true, that the chain 
stores found it practicable to put their 
emphasis on packaged goods, which 
could be handled quickly and easily. 
Macaroni, ready-to-eat cereals, pre- 
pared flours and other grain products, 
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TREND IN HOG PRODUCTION IN THE PAST 25 YEARS. 


This map shows the changes in hog production throughout the United States during the past 25 years. This west- 
ward trend, away from the consuming and manufacturing centers, has resulted in higher transportation and manu- 
facturing costs, and to this extent has had a tendency to narrow the profits of the industry. 


Eastern, Central and Western packers will be interested to note the trend in hog production in the various 
States, either toward or away from their plants. 
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and, more recently, cheese were in this 
category. Most meats were not. 


There probably has been developed 
a general preference by consumers, in 
all stores, for handy packages. 


Integration of Meat Industry By Others 
Than Packers. 


The integration by one chain of man- 
ufacturing, distributing and retailing 
probably has not been a considerable 
factor in the narrowness of the pack- 
er’s margin because hitherto it has not 
developed large dimensions, but if the 
same sort of integration is undertaken 
by one chain and another on a national 
scale, every packer will have to ask 
himself whether he is as well off as the 
packer (retail chain) controlling his 
own outlets to the consumer. 

The writer has an attitude toward 
such questions, but reserves its state- 
ment until the next installment of this 
study, “Some Possible Avenues a 
Search for Betterment Might Take.” 


Economic Benefits from Chain. 


While it is not strictly pertinent here, 
it should in fairness be said that the 
chain system as applied to the retailing 
of meat probably means, if other fac- 
tors remain unchanged, an increased 
efficiency by all stores handling meats, 
savings to consumers, and eventually 
an increase in meat consumption; that 
is, an increase over what meat con- 
sumption otherwise would have been. 


Will Chain Retailing of Meat Continue 
to Grow? 


As a matter of opinion, the writer 
looks for a great expansion of retailing 
meats by the chain system. He is in- 
clined to believe that the problem of 
store management can be solved, and 
has to some degree already been solved. 


It is perhaps a fact that the rapid 
expansion of chain methods in retailing 
meats may reach a certain point and 
stop, but it would hardly be surprising 
if great expansion should be effected 
before that point is reached. Chicago 
and other cities have no large chains 
handling fresh meats. For a long time 
Detroit has had such chains; Cincinnati 
has; Philadelphia has; Baltimore has; 
Los Angeles has; other cities have. 


It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the territory not yet entered will sooner 
or later be entered. Buffalo has recently 
seen the entrance of A. & P. stores into 
the fresh meat field. Cleveland, fairly 
recently, has seen the rapid expansion 
of chain meat selling. ‘It also seems 
reasonable to suppose that meat chains 
will be expanded in cities already en- 
tered but not yet occupied to the full 
potentiality of these cities to accom- 
modate chain stores. 

The chain system must be treated as 
an economic fact. If it be believed 
that its growth is eliminating the mar- 
ginal retailer, then it must also be 
conceded that as it grows the average 
quality of the individually-owned stores 
increases; and if the individual dealer 
has any place at all there probably will 
come a time when the remaining in- 
dividually-owned stores can maintain 
themselves equally with the chain. 

Moreover, it is possible that if new 
chains are organized and as the present 
chains handle increased quantities of 
meat, they will all be more eager to 
get their supplies and will bid on them 
accordingly. 
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However, if the chains carry out the 
integration of manufacturing and re- 
tailing on an extensive scale, any com- 
petition for supplies may be a compe- 
tition in the livestock markets or at 
the farm for raw materials, and this 
competitien may not be merely compe- 
tition between chain and chain for the 
packers’ meats, but probably will be a 
competition between chain and chain, 
and between chain and packer, for the 
farmers’ production. 


Even now, it is said, at least one 
chain is a direct buyer of produce. 


From the point of view of the general 
social order such developments are not 
necessarily undesirable. From the point 
of view of the packer, they do raise 
this question: Who, if anyone, is going 
to integrate the meat business—the 
packer or the chain store? 

One chain store is trying the experi- 
ment, 


How about the packers? (It is real- 
ized that the terms of the consent 
decree prohibit retailing by the five 
packers affected.) 


Backwardness of Some Stores. 


Unattractively handled, meat is an 
unattractive commodity. Other things 
being equal, a purchaser is probably 
unwilling to pay as much for an article 
that is unattractive as- she would pay 
for the same article if it were at- 
tractive. If the consumer pays less the 
dealer must pay less, and if the dealer 
pays less the packer must accept less. 
The eventual result is a smaller net 
margin, or a smaller price for livestock, 
which in turn leads to a smaller supply 
to run plants of excess capacity. 


Not all retail meat stores have dis- 
played and handled their goods as at- 
tractively as the candy merchant or 
the grocer merchandises his wares. 


Not every packer has always tried to 
give his trade what they want. 


It is considered good business to 
please the customer. It is said that one 
or two of the chains which attempted 
to obscure popular brands have changed 
their policy. Perhaps our industry can 
profit from their experience. Forcing 
a fat loin on a lean palate is bad busi- 
ness no matter what the price of lard. 


Big Cost of Little Orders. 


Packers complain that small orders 
have increased, and that this has added 
to the costs of doing business. Probably 
true. But it is not confined to the meat 
packing business.* * * 


The Institute is now making a study 
of the size of orders. This is being 
carried on by Howard C. Greer, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Organization 
and Accounting, with the cooperation of 
four member companies of varied sizes, 
and whose identities will not be dis- 
closed. The results of this study will 
be discussed at the convention. 

Even though small orders be as- 
sumed to increase costs and to reduce 
the rate of net margin (and it is not 
maintained that this has been proved 
in the packing industry), whether to 
seek or not to seek such orders in- 
volves a question of policy on which no 
opinion is offered here.* * * 


Extension of Terms. 
In the course of competition,-or for 
no reason at all, it has been said that 
in some cities the customary terms 
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have been extended. At the same price, 
longer terms mean a shorter margin, 
Cooperative Buying. 

The following quotations are taken, 
and abridged, from “The Facts in Food 
Distribution” for August 18, 1928: 

“We have arrived at a time in the 
history of our Red and White Stores 
where momentum is carrying us ahead, 
We see this in the manufacturers who 
are coming to us to get distribution 
in our territory.* * * *”’—H. A. Marr 
Grocery Company, Denver. 

“The Frankford Grocery Company of 
Philadelphia is a wholesale house 
owned by about 1800 retailers. They 
have recently developed and put into 
operation about 100 stores operated by 
members of the parent organization, 
Each store displays the sign ‘The 
United Stores’ and uses identical win. 
dow displays and store arrangement.” 
—Memo from a Philadelphia broker, 

“In our Red and White System we 
have built an organization of indepen- 
dent. retailers into the dominant chain 
store system of the Utah territory,’— 
Zion’s Wholesale Grocery, Salt Lake 
City. 

“The | Greene-Babcock Company, 
Cleveland, wholesale grocers, believe 
that group buying alone, or cooperative 
advertising alone, will not permanently 
help the retailer to meet chain compe- 
tition, but- that completely centralized 
buying, and development of expert mer- 
chandising counsel and methods, in a 
well-rounded cooperative arrangement 
with the wholesaler, is the only solu- 
tion. Accordingly, they organized the 
Clover Farm Stores, on a selective and 
non-competitive membership basis, each 
individually owned, with centralized 
buying and expert merchandising serv- 
ices.”—Chain Store Review, July. 

The expansion of chain retailing in 
the meat trade has given a fillip to co- 
operative buying by individual dealers, 

Theoretically, cooperative buying 
should cut down the manufacturer's 
gross margin but not his net. This is 
true on the assumption that any con- 
cession he gives on prices is balanced 
by a saving he effects in getting or 
filling and collecting for a larger order. 
In practice, in an industry with excess 
capacity, it is doubtful whether the seller 
confines his concession to the equiva- 
lent of his savings. 

However, cooperative buying prob- 
ably has not yet cut a big figure in re- 
ducing the packer’s net margin, and it 
remains to be seen what dimensions it 
will reach as a successful practice. 


Intensive Selling. 

Selling has become much more inten- 
sive in the packing industry. But this 
is an effect rather than a cause. Any 
manufacturer with excess capacity 
intensify his selling efforts. Under 
such a situation, the net margin 1s 
liable to be reduced. 

Summary of Chain Discussion. 

1. The development of chain meat- 
selling has presented to packers with 
excess plant capacity and a desire for 
volume tempting possibilities of quan- 
tity orders at reduced prices. : 

2. Now that the expansion of chain 
meat-selling has begun, it would 
not be surprising to see a great exten- 
sion of this method of merchandising 
because: a 

a. If the formula should work in 


(Continued on page 55.) 
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Canadian Packers Profit 


Financial Showing of Canadian 
Merger for First Period 
(Staff Correspondence of The National Provisioner) 
Toronto, Can., Oct. 8. 


The merger of leading Canadian meat 
packing plants launched about a year 
ago seems to have been a success. 


Profits of Canada Packers Limited 
for the 742 months period from August 
15, 1927, to March 28, 1928, amounted 
to $1,028,697.64, after provision for in- 
terest, depreciation and income tax. 


The company was granted its char- 
ter on. August 15, 1927. Immediately 
thereafter it secured by purchase all 
the capital stock of The Harris Abat- 
toir Company, Limited, Gunns Limited, 
and the Canadian Packing Company, 
Limited. It also obtained the majority 
of the capital stock of Wm. Davies 
Company, Inc. 

The capital stock of the Wm. Davies 
Company, Inc., consists of 60,435 shares 
Class A and 60,000 shares Class B 
stock. All but 593 shares of Class A 
and 132 shares of Class B have been 
exchanged for capital stock of Canada 
Packers Limited. 

As all four of the companies com- 
prising Canada Packers Limited had a 
different date for closing the financial 
year, March 28 was decided on as the 
end of the fiscal year for the new com- 
pany and the first annual statement 
was prepared as of that date. 


Profit by Plant Economies. 


Commenting on the earnings of the 
four companies for the 7% months, 
President J. S. McLean, in his report 
to the shareholders, said: 


“This profit is very satisfactory, and 
is, indeed, greater than was anticipated 
for this period. It is partly accounted 
for by the fact that the year was a 
favorable one for packinghouse opera- 
tion. The improved results, however, 
are chiefly due to the fact that while 
volume has been maintained, important 
economies have been made. 

“The operations of the adjoining 
plants of The Harris Abattoir Com- 
pany, Limited, and Gunns Limited, have 
been coalesced. At Montreal the plant 
of The Wm. Davies Company, Limited, 
and Canadian Packing Company, 
Limited, have been similarly linked up. 
At Toronto, killing and curing opera- 
tions have been discontinued at the 
plant of the Canadian Packing Com- 
pany, Limited, and transferred to that 
of The Wm. Davies Company, Limited. 


The Financial Situation. 


“By reason of all these changes, it is 
estimated that a saving has been made 
of more than $500,000.00.” 
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The capital structure of Canada 
Packers Limited is as follows: 


BONDS. 
The Harris Abattoir Company, Lim 
ited, 6% gold bonds—due 1947. 


Wm. Davies Company, Inc., 6% gold 
bonds—due 1942 .........sseeeeees 
Collateral trust 6% bonds, due August, 
Gi I, bah kha sc Wid po sense Mees 


. «$8, 891,261.76 
2,125,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


$8,516,261.76 
7% CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCKS. 


MII iio. iv bids on 84d cdiinnparaeen 100,000 Shares 
TE UN vide tse swceanaceo eeu cetors 66,367 Shares 
COMMON STOCK—No Par Value. 
pI eer ey ere i 200,000 Shares 
PINE, glbnce’s paged oda.e sees etnias 199,812 Shares 


Dividends on the preferred stock are 
cumulative as from July 1, 1927. On 
March 28, 1928, dividends due were 
$348,427. For the 7% months, there- 
fore, after providing for preferred divi- 
dend, there remains available for com- 
mon stock $680,270.64, equivalent to 
$3.40 per share. 

Dividends have not been paid on the 
preferred stock, as the collateral trust 
bonds for $2,500,000 must be retired in 
August, 1929. The company expects 
to retire this sum by permanent financ- 
ing, but until plans have been made for 
this, it has been thought wise to con- 
serve its cash position. 


The Balance Sheet. 


The consolidated balance sheet of 
Canada Packers Limited as at March 
28, 1928, is as follows: 


ASSETS. 


Cash in hand, in tran- 
sit and in sundry 
banks 

Accounts receivable, 
less reserve for 
er ee res 

Inventories of packing 
house_ products, 
produce and _ sup- 
plies, including ad- 
vance payments on 
goods purchased, 
goods in_ transit, 


220,023.05 


4,524,602.67 


and goods on con- 





J. S. McLEAN., 
President of Canadian Packers, Ltd. 





signment, less ad- 
vanced by consignee 
Investments in re- 
lated companies .. 
Prepaid expenses ... 
Sundry deposits and 
balances receivable 


9,942,094.88 


1,040,980.35 
182,460.60 


164,047.78 
$16,074, 209.33 
354,004.79 
104,486.33 


Mortgages and sun- 
investments .. 

Life insurance prem- 
iums paid 
Cash in 


hands of 
trustees for bond- 
ROMATS casccesceces 
Land, buildings, lease- 
hold, plant and 
equipment (based 
on appraisals 1919 
a ere 
GOGRME. consecesccce 
Contingent liabilities. 


18,769.15 


18,909,904.54 
4.00 
515,000.00 


$35,551,378.14 
LIABILITIES. 
bankers 


Companies’ 

(secured) 
Accounts payable and 
accrued charges, in- 
cluding reserve for 
income tax ....... 

Accrued bond interest— 
William Davies 
a Inc., 


$ 6,802,434.37 


1,714,227.49 


50,375.51 
59,264.00 


bond 
The Harris Abattoir 
Co., Ltd. bonds.. 
Shareholders and em- 
ployees, deposits... 


109,639.51 
682,689.12 


$9,258,990.49 
Special loan—secured 
y 6% tirst col- 


Canada 
Limited ........ 
Funded Debt— 
Canada Packers Limited: 
6% first collateral 
trust 20 year 
bonds due 1947 
held by bankers 
as collateral as 
above 
6% second collat- 
eral trust 20 year 
bonds due 1947 
held by one of 
the above com- 
FONE cic ccc ccs 


$2,500,000.00 


$ 2,500,000.00 


William Davies Company, Inc.: 
First mortgage sink- 
ing fund 6% 20 
bonds due 
2,125,000.00 
Less: Held by one 
of the above com- 


panies .......... 88,000.00 


$2,037,000.00 
The William Davies Co., Limited: 
6% fiirst mortgage 
demand gold bond 
held as collateral 
to the bond issue 
of William Davies 
Company, Inc. .. $4,00@,000.00 
The Harris Abattoir Company Limited: 
First mortgage sink- 
ing fund 6% 
bonds due 1947.. 
Less: Held by one 
of the above 
companies 


$4,000,000.00 


25,000.00 


$3,975,000.00 
225,490.27 


Contingent reserves.. 
Minority interest of 
shareholders of sub- 
sidiary company .. 
Reserve for deprecia- 
tion and surplus on 
appraisals 


77,182,33 


8,398,578.45 
$8,701, 251.05 


Capital Stock— 
Authorized 100,000 
7% cumulative re- 
deemable shares 
of $100.00 each 
200,000 common 
shares—no par 
VOIR. cscccccces 
Issued 66,367 cumu- 
lative ‘preference 
$6,686,700.00 
Preference 
dividends is cum- 
ulative from Ist 
Sis. TBREs vey sic 
199,812 common 
shares no par 


WIE Koletunn ds 1,413, 738,96 
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Profits earned after 
providing for all ex- 
penses, bond  in- 
terest, depreciation 
Gm CREB 2200 ccvese 


1,028,697.64 

9,079,136.60 
$35,551,378.14 

The officers of the company are 
president, J. S. McLean; vice-presi- 
dents, Jas. Harris, E. C. Fox and T. F. 
Matthews; secretary-treasurer, S. G. 
Brock; assistant general manager, N. 
J. McLean. The directors are J. S. 
McLean, Jas. Harris, E. C. Fox, T. F. 
Matthews, S. G. Brock, N. J. McLean 
and F. O. Mitchell. 








Points of Law 
for the Trade 


Legal information on matters affecting 
your daily business that may save you 
money. 




















When the Buyer Won’t Buy 

“What'll you take for your ten 
shares of Elite Packing stock?” 

“Eleven thousand dollars, and the 
coming quarterly dividend.” 

“T’ll give you $10,000 cash, and the 
dividend.” 

“All right, we’ll call that a bargain.” 

“Well, there’s no time like the 
present. Come down to Squire Kelly’s 
office and we’ll have him draw up a 
little agreement of sale.” 

The foregoing conversation repre- 
sents an ordinary transaction, and we 
will carry the parable a little further, 
and presume that the parties go to the 
lawyer’s office. Here an agreement is 
drawn specifying that the seller is to 
deliver the stock on or before a certain 
day, whereupon the buyer is to take 
delivery and pay the stipulated price. 

Then, when the day for delivery 
arrives, the seller hands over the stock, 
the buyer pays the agreed price, the 
transaction is closed and no legal ques- 
tions arise. But, suppose that the seller 
tenders the stock, which the buyer re- 
fuses to accept or pay for. 

“T’ll sue you for damages, if the law 
will permit, or at any rate, I’ll make it 
warm for you,” the seller threatens. 

“Crack on as fast as you like, and 
you will find I can kindle as big a fire 
as you, and burn up as much money in 
doing it,” the buyer retorts. 

This exact state of facts was pre- 
sented to the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
in the case of Smith vs. Linglebach, 
found in 187 Northwestern Reporter, 
1007, where the court lays down some 
important legal principles governing 
such a case. 

In the decision the court holds that 
the seller, in such a case, that is, where 
he tenders delivery of the stock accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract and 
the buyer refuses to accept, has three 
separate and distinct remedies. 

1.—The seller may simply hold the 
stock for the benefit of the buyer, and 
sue him for the price of the contract. 

2.—The seller may sell the stock at 
the market price, and then sue the 
buyer for damages, claiming as dam- 
ages the difference between the con- 
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tract price and the market price at 
which the stock actually sold. 

3.—The seller may keep the stock 
for himself at the market price, and 
sue the buyer for the difference be- 
tween that price and the price named 
in the contract. 

In another Wisconsin case along the 
same line, which will bear mentioning 
in this connection, the facts were a 
little different, but the same result was 
arrived at. 

In this case Straight vs. Northwest- 
ern Steel & Iron Works, 134 North- 
western Reporter, 387, the Northwest- 
ern Steel Works agred with Straight 
that the company would take a certain 
stock at par, if Straight would retire 
from the company. 

Straight retired from the company, 
according to agreement, tendered the 
stock to the company, demanded pay- 
ment, which was refused, and then 
Straight sued the company for the par 
value of the stock. 

In deciding that Straight was en- 
titled to recover, the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court says: 

“Under these circumstances, 
Straight’s acts are in a legal sense the 
equivalent of the delivery of the certifi- 
cate of stock and entitle him to recover 
the agreed price.” 

Another interesting point arose in 
the same case, as the Wisconsin Uni- 
form Sales Act applies to sales of 
goods and documents of title to goods, 
defines goods as “all chattels personal 
other than things in action and money,” 
and documents of title as “any bill of 
lading, dock warrant, warehouse receipt 
or order for the delivery of goods or 
any other document used in the ordi- 
nary course of business in the sale or 
transfer of goods.” 

Then the question was whether the 
act applied to a sale of stock, and the 
court said it did not. 

“The Uniform Sales Act does not 
include within its provisions certificates 
of stock,” said the court. 





R. T. KEEFE. 


Secretary, treasurer and manager, 
Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 

The Albert Lea Packing Co., Albert 
Lea, Minn., has started construction 
on two additional buildings to its plant, 
One of these will be a dry render 
building and the other a hog hair build. 
ing. 

G. Gavasto has purchased a half 
interest in the sausage factory of John 
Revette, Seattle, Wash. 

The work of laying brick at the new 
plant of Fred Dold & Sons, Wichita, 
Kan., started during the early part of 
the month. The plant will be com. 
pleted, it is expected, about December 
1. The buildings and equipment wil] 
cost about $250,000. 

The Shamrock Cotton Oil Co., Sham- 
rock, Tex., has increased its capital 
stock from $125,000 to $169,000. 

The Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has declared its usual quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent on the preferred 
stock of the company, payable Novem- 
ber 1, 1928, to the stockholders of 
record October 20, 1928. This is the 
company’s thirty-ninth quarterly divi- 
dend. 

The Gilmer Cotton Oil & Fertilizer 
Co., Gilmer, Tex., has added consider. 
able new equipment in preparation for 
the coming season. The company re- 
cently purchased the gin plant of H, 
C. Williams in Gilmer. 

The Pine Bluff Cotton Oil Mill, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., is adding improvements 
to its plant that will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $35,000. 

——— 


?° 


CELEBRATE 25th ANNIVERSARY. 


The Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kan., celebrated the silver 
anniversary of its founding during the 
week of October 7, 1928. The crown- 
ing event of the affair was an open 
house party on the evening of October 
12 to which the general public was in- 
vited. Large numbers of people availed 
themselves of this opportunity to in- 
spect the company’s fine, modern pack- 
ing plant and to enjoy the entertain- 
ment furnished. 

From the small plant established by 
the late P. E. Henneberry of Kansas 
City, Kan., and R. T. Keefe, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., in 1903, the business has 
grown until it is now one of the largest 
Kansas-chartered meat plants. 

The original capital of the company 
was $30,000 and the first day’s kill was 
20 hogs. This year it is expected that 
the number of hogs handled through 
the plant will exceed 55,000. 

The business was originally known 
as the Henneberry Packing Co. In 1920 
the present Keefe-LeStourgeon Co. 
was formed, combining the Henneberry 
Packing Co. and the A. C. Ice Co. It 
was at that time that Arthur E. le 
Stourgeon, who had been building up 
a large ice business in Arkansas City 
and who for some years had been @ 
stockholder in the Henneberry Packing 
Co., became one of the owners of 
Keefe-LeStourgeon Co. and was named 
president of the corporation. 

Three years later the company ex- 
panded again by establishing a Wichita 
division. A large percentage of the 
company’s products. are delivered im 
refrigerated motor trucks, twelve 
them being in service. 


® 
Do you watch the “Wanted” page for 
business opportunities? 
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Is Your Paper Late? 


Tur NATIONAL PROVISIONER is put on 
mail trains in Chicago every Saturday 
before 11 a. m. It should reach you 
proraptly. 

If there is any delay, please save the 
wrapper, mark on it the hour of delivery 
to you by the carrier, and send it to TmE 
NatronaL Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill ; Ad 

This will aid us in obtaining proper 
service for you from the Post Office. 




















Merchandising Efficiently 


The big problem in the meat industry 
today is not so much to produce eco- 
nomically as to merchandise efficiently. 

The meat packer who makes the ef- 
fort to do so can produce good products 
efficiently, but there are probably few 
who are 
on the 


getting their 
market 


production 
without a_ cost 
greater than is necessary. The time 
has come, it would seem, when 
More time, effort and study might 
profitably be given to merchandising 
methods. 

In this connection one small packer 
in the Central West recently took a 
tadical step. At a time when expan- 
sion seems to be the guiding’ star of 
many in the meat game this man is 
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at least insofar as the 
amount of territory served 
cerned. 

He has long had the idea that meat 
selling costs are higher than they 
should be, that salesmen could produce 
more, and that sledge hammer blows in 
a restricted territory are productive of 
more profit than the same amount of 
effort expended over a larger area. 

He formerly sent his salesmen into 
territory having a radius of about 200 
miles from the plant. He has grad- 
ually drawn them in, however, until 
they are now going not more than 125 
miles from the plant. And it is his 
ambition to eventually reduce this to 
100 miles or less. : 

Within this 100-mile radius there is 
consumed several times the amount of 
meat his plant has the capacity to pro- 
duce. 


contracting, 


is con- 


Were he to get only his pro- 
portionate share of this volume, it 
would mean more than capacity oper- 
ation of his business. 

Why, therefore, go out of the way to 
get volume, he reasons, when there is 
a potential volume greater than he can 
handle at his very doors? 
isn’t it? 

He is finding that as he contracts 
his territory his volume increases. This 
is due in part, he admits, to an inten- 


Logical, 


sive advertising campaign to stimulate 
consumer interest in his products, but 
largely to the fact that his salesmen 
work more efficiently and are produc- 
ing more business. 

Having less territory to cover, they 
spend less time on the road. So they 
have more time to give to customers 
and more leisure to make new con- 
tacts, to call on prospects and to 
Then, there is 
the element of better service that can 
be given when customers are bunched 
rather than scattered. Delivery is 
quicker, products arrive in better con- 


dition and the retailer can buy more 
efficiently. 


develop new accounts. 


There are many interesting facts to 
be gleaned from a survey and study of 
a sales territory. If more packers 
would analyze all phases of their sales 
problems, and cast up sales possibilities 
with actualities, many ways for reduc- 
ing sales costs and improving mer- 
chandising methods would suggest 
themselves. 
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Stabilize Hog Marketing 


Much effort is made to figure out 
from day to day, month to month and 
season to season why the price of live- 
stock fluctuates. The cause, it appears 
is not difficult to determine. And the 
solution also suggests itself. 

Everyone knows that supply and de- 
mand are controlling factors. But just 
how to measure these factors, and at 
what point fluctuations will not be so 
sharp, has not been a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge. 

Experts of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture pointed out at the recent 
hog cycle conference at Peoria, IIl., 
that 10,000,000 more hogs reduce the 
farmer’s income by $200,000,000. This 
seems all out of proportion to the in- 
crease in numbers, but it demonstrates 
how easily the balance of a market is 
upset. 

It was pointed out that when 40,000,- 
000 hogs are marketed in a year the 
price runs around $12 per hundred- 
weight. When the number of meat 
animals sent to market is increased to 
50,000,000 there is a price drop to $8.00 
per hundredweight. 

It was believed that hog production 
should fall somewhere between 44,000,- 
000 and 48,000,000 hogs per year. This 
would eliminate the too high prices of 
the short crop and balance up the lower 
prices of the excessive crop. 

The conference made a recommenda- 
tion to hog producers that they main- 
tain production for hogs to be mar- 
keted from November 1, 1929, to Octo- 
ber, 1930, at not over 45,000,000 for 
federal inspection. 
This would mean an increase of ap- 
proximately 5 per cent in breeding 
during the coming spring over that of 
the spring of 1928. 

Hog producers are thus given some 
kind of a definite mark to shoot at. 
If the federal-inspected kill is approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the total kill of 
the country, a total hog crop of nearly 
70,000,000 would be required to meet 
the needs of the consuming public 
each year. 


slaughter under 


The packing industry will welcome 
every effort put forth by producing in- 
terests toward establishing some sta- 
bility in the numbers of hogs marketed 
from year to year. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Cooling System Troubles 


A city abattoir manager has the fol- 
lowing problems in his cooling system, 
on which he asks advice and assistance. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly advise with reference to re- 
frigeration of our abattoir chill room and cooler? 

Also please give me some information with 
reference to reducing cost of water used in cooler 
ice machine. 

Our storage room dimensions are 9x29x16% feet. 
This includes height from bottom of floor to the 
top of the coil bunker. The cooler has 8 sets 
of double pipe 24 feet long, 15 elbows each 3 
feet long. The circumference of the coil pipes 
and elbows is 8 inches. 

The chill room dimensions are 5 ft. 4 in. x 29 
x16% feet. It has seven sets of two pipes per 
set. Each pipe is 24 feet long and 13 elbows 
each 3 feet long. These coil pipes are 8 in. in 
circumference. 

The total length of cooler coils and elbows is 
432 feet. 

The total length of the chill room coils and 
elbows is 372 feet. 

We have a York machine, 12 years old, either 
6x8 or 7x8 in. cylinders (two), operated by a 
20 h. p. motor that has no other work to per- 
form than to care for the cooler and chill room 
with an average daily kill of 27 carcasses. Our 
monthly average runs 400 hogs, 100 calves, 175 
cattle, 15 sheep. 

Have we coils enough in each room? 

During the summer months we have had to 
run the machine day and night to hold a tem- 
perature of 38 degs. in the storage room. 

Our bill for water that runs through the ice 
machine runs from $85 to $90 per month. I have 
cut down on the water until we are only using 
what is necessary to properly cool the machine. 

During June we used 1,016,000 gals. of water, 
and during July we used 728,000 at a total cost 
of $72.01 for July. 

Would it be practical to put in a small motor 
and centrifugal pump and cooling device, using a 
tubular cooler through which ammonia is passed 
to cool the water for re-use? Or, would it be 
better to put in a cooling tower for cooling the 
water? 

What I had in mind was to install a set of 
10 or 12 1% in. pipes 4 ft. long, with a dis- 
tributing trough above with a row of perforations 
in the bottom of the trough so that the water 
would be equally distributed for cooling, a 400 
gal. tank below to receive the cooled water, from 
which the connections would be made to the pump. 

Connected with the bottom of the coil would 
be a small pipe to convey the ammonia from the 
ammonia tank with an expansion valve where this 
ammonia inlet pipe enters the tubular cooler; at 
the top would be a pipe leading back to the ice 
machine. 

If it was rigged in this way, would it be 
possible to set the expansion valve so the water 
would not be too cold as it was returned to 
the machine? 

During the summer the water is delivered to 
the machine at 72 degs. F. and delivered to the 
sewer at 95 degs. 

The back pressure on the machine is kept at 
from 5 to 7, and the high pressure at 170. 

What is your advice on this? 


It is difficult to tell exactly what this 
inquirer’s trouble is, without seeing his 
plant at first hand. 

The specific dimensions of the coils 
in the coolers are not mentioned, but it 
is assumed that they are 2-in. coils. 


In that case they would seem to be 
sufficient. 

The trouble would seem to be more 
in the operation of the machine than 
in the installation, as the company 
mentioned installs refrigerating equip- 
ment according to the best engineering 
practices. 

There seems little doubt but that, 
generally speaking, the machine is 
operated too long. 

Some Remedies Suggested. 

Sometimes the capacity service of a 
machine is not obtained, due to lack 
of sufficient ammonia charge, or ice is 
coating the expansion coils, or the in- 
terior surface of the coils may be cov- 
ered with oil. 

The first suggestion would be to pure 
the entire refrigerating system, as it 
may have a lot of foul gases in the 
system as well as oil in the condensers. 

Next, it is recommended that the 
coils be kept free of ice. 

The inquirer says he operates his 
machine at a back pressure of from 
5 to 7 lbs. The back pressure gauge 
indicates the work the machine per- 
forms, the machine usually being rated 
according to the back pressure. Judg- 
ing from the motor this inquirer has, 
he has a 10-ton compressor, but this 
machine will be a 10-ton outfit only if 


Your Cooling System 


Most hot weather troubles 
can be traced to faulty re- 
frigeration. 

Do you ever have trouble 
with the refrigerating sys- 
tem in your plant? 

Do you know how to take 
care of your condensers, 
brine circulation, refrigerat- 
ing machines? 

Is your insulation in good 
shape? 

Cold air leaks cost money. 
They will eat you up if you 
don’t watch out! 


Care of a packinghouse refrig- 
erating system is plainly and 
simply described in an article on 
“Refrigeration in the Meat 
Plant,” by a packinghouse mas- 
ter mechanic, printed in a recent 
issue of THE NATIONAL PRrovi- 
SIONER. 


If you want a copy of the 
article, cut out this notice and 
send it with a 2-cent stamp to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


























operated at 17 lbs. back pressure. 


Back Pressure is Important. 

When the machine is run at from 
5 to 7 lbs. back’ pressure, the capacity 
is reduced very materially. 

The next suggestion made, therefore, 
in order to cut down operating hours 
is to increase the capacity of the ma. 
chine by setting the expansion valve or 
valves so the machine will operate say 
from 17 to 25 lbs. back pressure, pro- 
viding the motor will pull it. 

‘With the temperatures maintained 
in the average beef cooler, the back 
pressure of 5 to 7 Ibs. is entirely to 
low, and this may be the basis of the 
whole difficulty. 


Cutting Down Water Bills. 

In reference to reducing the water 
bills. Generally speaking, a high pre. 
sure of 170 is not extremely high, but 
it indicates either that cool water is 
not available or that there is insuff- 
cient condenser surface. 

No doubt a double pipe condenser is 
operated. Then there should be at 
least 20 lineal feet of double pipe con- 
denser per ton. For that size machine, 
it is customary to furnish a condenser 
20 ft. long, 12 pipes high. 

Water bills may be reduced in two 
ways. Either have plenty of con- 
densing surface or use cooler water. 

Perhaps the most positive and effee- 
tive way would be to install a cooling 
tower. The method the inquirer sug- 
gests of cooling water by means of re 
frigeration is not to be recommended, 
because that is merely “robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.” By that method the 
machine is doing the work of cooling 
the water and nothing is gained. 

Value of a Cooling Tower. 

A cooling tower is simple to build 
from plans which ean be furnished by 
a competent refrigerating engineer ot 
by firms who specialize in building 
such towers. The tower should bh 
built to fit the size of the refrigerating 
unit. 

No one should attempt to build such 
a tower who is not thoroughly familiar 
with the basic principles of refriget® 
tion. If the inquirer does not possess 
this knowledge, then he should have 4 
specialist do the work. 

However, it is believed that other 
conditions should be investigated and 
improved before steps are taken t 
build a tower. 

a od 


How hot should the water be in the 
hog scalding vat? Ask “The Packer’ 
Encyclopedia.” 
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Liver Sausage Trouble 


A good many sausagemakers have 
trouble with liver sausage turning 
dark. This is due often to the method 
of handling the liver used in the prod- 


uct. 
A Western sausagemaker whose 
product has not been satisfactory 


writes as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly tell me what causes ring liver 
sausage to turn dark one day after making? 
Ours is made of pork cheeks 15 lbs., tripe 25 
Ibs., headskins 10 lbs., diaphragm 20 Ibs., hog 
livers 30 Ibs. It is cooked three hours before 
stuffing and 30 minutes after stuffing, and is 
stuffed in beef rounds. 


In the formula given the inquirer 
does not say whether he uses raw or 
cooked tripe. Neither does he mention 
his method of manufacture, or the sea- 
soning used. 

It would be best to use cooked tripe 
and to handle the livers in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Cut in strips and soak in cold water. 
Take out of the cold water and put in 
boiling hot water agitating until the 
pieces of liver are parboiled and have 
alight color. Then drain and put cold 
water on again. This bleaches the 
liver. 

Don’t let the liver lay around where 
the air strikes it. Put it right into the 
grinder with the other meats. This 
will give a light-colored product that 
should not turn dark. 

If the liver is used raw with the 
other meats, as soon as the casing dries 
a little the liver will turn the entire 
sausage dark. 

Spices that have a tendency to color 
the meats should not be used, such as 
allspice or cloves. 

The sausage should not be hung up 
in the eooler where the casings dry off, 
because just as soon as they do the 
sausage, too, begins to dry and darken. 
Keep liver sausage moist and make 
often, adjusting output as nearly as 
possible to trade demand. 

— Heo - 


Using Dried Beef Trims 


Can any economical use be made of 
dried beef trimmings and ends? 

A wholesale meat dealer has a con- 
siderable quantity of these left-over 
pieces of meat and would like to use 
them. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have about 200 Ibs. per week of dried beef 
trims and ends left after slicing. These are a 
complete loss to us, as we do not know of any 
way of using them. Can you help us out? 
These trims and ends could be used 
i sausage, especially frankfurts, or 
they may be used in souse or head 
cheese, or in cooked corned beef prod- 
uets, such as corned beef loaf. 

The trims and ends should be thor- 
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oughly soaked and cooked until soft, 
trimmed of all gristle, ground and 
mixed with sausage meat. Not more 
than 3 or 4 lbs. of the dried beef should 
be used to each 100 Ibs. of meat. A 
similar proportion could be used in the 
manufacture of other products. 

If the inquirer is not prepared to use 
them in this way, about the only other 
thing to be done is to throw them into 
scraps to be utilized in making hog 
and chicken feed. 

fe 


Do you use this page to get ‘your 
questions answered? 
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The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased results on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 

Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- | 
thority, and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and subscribers are fur- 
nished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes. Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 





The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 


ee ey 
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Brands & Trade Marks | 


In this column from week to week will 
be published trade-mark applications of 
interest to readers of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER which are pending in the 
United States Patent Office. 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly by parties interested in pre- 
venting such registration. 

Those under the head of “Trade Marks 
Granted” have been registered, and are 
now the property of the applicants. 














TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Cochran, Hill & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. For ham, bacon and lard. TRADE 
MARK: A bee in flight within a double 
circle and the words “Busy Bee.” 
Claims use since February 1, 1899, to 
ham and bacon and since October, 1906, 
to lard. Application serial No. 271,475. 


Quo! BE 





J. T. McMillan Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
For ham, boiled ham, skinned ham and 
bacon. TRADE MARK: The word 
“McMillan’s” superimposed on a repre- 
sentation of a Scotch plaid. Claims use 
since about September, 1919. Applica- 
tion serial No. 204,620. 

Pittsburgh Provision and Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. For _ boneless 
boiled ham, sugar cured calas, sugar 
cured ham, ‘bacon, bacon bellies, corned 
beef, pure pork sausage, other sausages 
and sausage meat. TRADE MARK: 
Crescent. Claims use since about 1889. 
Application serial No. 210,316. 

Swift and Company, Chicago, IIl. 
For frying fat. TRADE MARK: 
Fryene. Claims use since January 14, - 
1928. Application serial No. 270,358. 

Silz Packing Co., New York, N. Y. 
For pickled pigs’ foot tasties, pickled 
lambs’ tongues, pickled boneless pigs’ 
feet, sliced beef, Vienna sausage and 
ox tongue. TRADE MARK: Diplomat. 
Claims use since.March 1, 1928. Appli- 
cation serial No. 263,833. 

S. Walter Stauffer, doing business as 
the Southern Farm Co., Walkersville, 
Md. For sausage. TRADE MARK: 
Aunt Lucy. Claims use since February 
27, 1928. Application serial No. 266,894. 

The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. 
For sausage, bacon and ham. TRADE 
MARK: Raco. Application serial No. 
262,487. 

TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 

Arnold Bros., Chicago, Ill. For meat 
loaf. TRADE MARK: Manhattan. 
Claims use since February 1, 1928. 
Application serial No. 247,801. 
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The National Provisioner Chart Service - copreicnt 1928 By THE NATIONAL PeOviISIONER INC. 


This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of storage stocks of pork 
and lard for the first nine months of 
1928, compared with those of the four 
previous years, 

All stocks of pork, as well as 
lard, continued to decline during 
September, the sharpest reduc- 
tions being in frozen pork and 
S. P. meats. D.S. meats and lard 
showed smaller reductions, but all 
stocks are in a very strong posi- 
tion. 


Frozen Pork.— Frozen pork 
stocks dropped from 173,617,000 
Ibs. to 103,749,000 Ibs. during 
September. Prices of loins and 
other fresh pork were high during 
the month, due to limited hog ar- 
rivals. This permitted packers to 
satisfy the good demand for fresh 
pork that existed with frozen 
pork at satisfactory prices. Stocks 
of frozen pork, as of October 1, 
were 23,138,000 Ibs. under Oc- 
tober 1, 1927, but 16,622,000 Ibs. 
under the five-year average of Oc- 
tober 1. 


S. P. Meats.—Stocks of sweet 
pickle meats on hand October 1 
totaled 285,553,000 lbs., being 66,- 
373,000 Ibs. under those of the 
same date the previous month. 
There was a very active trade on 
S. P. boiling hams during the 
month, combined with a good do- 
mestic and export trade on the 
lighter averages. Bellies also 
moved into consumption to an ex- 
tent that had not been antici- 
pated. 


Ss. 
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Storage Stocks of Pork and Lard 


IN THE UNITED STATES - U.S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
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D. S. Meats.—Storage stocks 
of D. S. meats declined 30,558,000 
Ibs. during September, being 125,- 


904,000 lbs. on October 1. This 
was 14,516,000 Ibs. less than on 
the same date last year and 13,- 
150,000 lbs. less than the five-year 
average on October 1. The move- 
ment of D. S. bellies was confined 
almost exclusively to operations 
of the larger packers through 
branch house channels. These 
were enthusiastic buyers of the 
product, maintaining a fairly 
steady market and absorbing the 
supplies of the smaller packers. 
Lard.—Lard stocks declined 
from 177,888,000 lbs. on Septem- 
ber 1 to 126,810,000 lbs. on Oc- 
tober 1, a reduction of 51,078,000 
Ibs. Lard stocks are now but 
8,636,000 Ibs. above those of Oc- 
tober 1, 1927, and 36,377,000 Ibs. 
above the October 1 five-year av- 
erage. Consignments of lard to 
Germany were heavy during the 
month, and there was also a very 
good movement to other conti- 
nental ports. Domestic consump- 
tion was also good at a price. 
rr 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine beef ex- 
ports this week up to Oct. 19, 1928, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: 

To United Kingdom, 145,372 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 34,168; others, 
none. 


— 
Watch the “Wanted” page for chances. 
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MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on October 1, with 
comparisons, are reported by the U.S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 


Oct. 1, ’28 Sept. 1, ’28 5-Year-Ay, 
lbs. Ibs. Oct. 1-Ibs. 
Beef, frozen ... 22,671,000 17,603,000 24,133,000 
Cured 6,435,000 6,136,000 9,782,000 
Tm CBP6. ..6c%s 8,322,000 7,326,000 9,799,000 
Pork, frozen. .. .103,749,000 173,617,000 87,127,000 
D.S. cured.... 68,807,000 85,460,000 71 775,000 
D.S. in cure. . 57,097,000 71,002,000 67,279,000 
S.P. cured... .120,948,000 155,919,000 136,394,000 
S.P. in cure. .164,610,000 196,017,000 191,188,000 
Lamb and Mut- 
ton, frozen... 2,135,000 1,691,000 1,916,000 
Miscl. Meats.... 49,792,000 56,888,000 56,892,000 
eS As 126,810,000 177,888,000 90,433,000 
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FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on hand October 1, 1928, with com- 
parisons, are reported by the U. & 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 


Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 5-yr.-av. 

1928. 1927. Oct. 1. 
ee rer 11,181,000 10,896,000 12,241,000 
Rn pen SY: 1,938,000 % 039,00 
Roasters ........ 6,857,000 4,906,000 
i. nee. 4,925,000 5,085,000 ry ‘em 
Turkeys ........ 5,059,000 5,166,000 6,293, 
Miscellaneous ...13,084,000 15,210,000. 13, 936.00 

—@— 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of. butter, 
cheese and eggs on October 1, 1928, 
with comparisons, are reported as fal 
lows by the U. S. Bureau of A 
tural Economics: 


Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 5 yr.-at., 
1928. 1927. Oct. 1. 
Butter, 
Creamery ....127,304,000 147,396,000 128,193,000 
Cheese, ooo 
American .... 71,444,000 65,453,000 81,682, 


Cheese, Swiss... 7,390:000 7,752,000 6,740,000 


Cheese, Bric k 


and Munster.. 1,974,000 1,857,000 1,587,000 
Cheese, ow 

Limburger ... 1,643,000 2,122,000 1,453,8 
Cheese, all other i 222,000 7,947,000 6 
Eggs, case.... 153.000 7,960,000 8,540) 
Eggs, frozen.... - "282,000 71,208,000 82,276; 
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A Hog Movement Liberal — Prices 
Heavy—Stocks Decreased — Product 
Market Quiet—Shipments Fair. 

The movement of hogs the past week 
was again large, with a total of 455,000 
at the principal markets against 362,- 
000 last year. - The average price of 
hogs declined about %c per pound dur- 
ing the week. While price of hogs was 
lower, the product market held fairly 
steady, and there was quite a persistent 
demand. 

With hogs below 10c the position of 
the market is getting to a point where 
there is some question as to whether 
product prices will not reflect further 
the decline in hogs, although the ship- 
ping demand for fresh meats is good 
and stocks of products rather reflect 
the situation. The Chicago stock of 
lard showed a decrease for the half 
month of 18,000,000 lbs., and the stock 
of meat is also somewhat less. 

The figures of total cold storage 
holdings for October 1 showed a de- 
crease in total meats from 773,000,000 
pounds on September 1 to 604,000,000 
lbs. on October 1. The total is 100,- 
000,000 Ibs. less than the total a year 
ago. There was a big decrease in 
frozen pork for the month of 71,000,000 
lbs. and a decrease in pickle pork of 
71,000,000 lbs. The heavy decrease in 
all products was really quite impres- 
sive, but for the corresponding period 
last year the decrease in total products 
was from 867,000,000 Ibs. on September 
1 to 705,000,000 lbs. on October 1. 

Lard Stocks Lower. 

The increase movemenf of hogs is 
however, expected to check the down- 
ward movement of stocks within a short 
time and start the usual season ad- 
vance. The total stock of lard in stor- 
age showed a decrease of 52,000,000 lbs. 
for the month compared with a de- 
crease of 490,000,000 lbs. for the cor- 
responding month last year. The pres- 
ent total of lard is 8,000,000 lbs. in ex- 
cess of last year, and 36,000,000 Ibs. in 
excess of the five year average. 

The livestock movement to market for 
September showed some quite interest- 
Img comparisons. There was an in- 
crease in the receipts of cattle of 
187,096 over last year, but a decrease 
in the local slaughter of 17,099. There 
was increase in the receipts of hogs of 
36,767 and decrease in the local slaugh- 










ter of 9,807. In the movement of sheep 
there was an increase of 537,019 with 
an Increase in the slaughter of only 
111,659. 

The reason for this change in the 
slaughter compared to the movement 
Was due to the increase in the ship- 
ments from the different points of ar- 


tival. Shipments of cattle increase 
166,952, including an increase in 
Stocker and feeder shipments of 
140,565. There was a heavy increase 
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in the total shipments of sheep and 
lambs for the month, with a gain of 
427,304. 

A comparison of the figures of re- 
ceipts shows an increase over last year 
of 187,096 cattle, 14,975 calves, 36,767 
hogs, and 587,419 sheep. This is a 
total increase in the movement of 
776,257 head, but owing to the large 
shipments the increase in slaughter 
was comparatively small. 


Many Cattle on Feed. 

An investigation by the Department 
of Agriculture some time ago showed, 
that there was an unusually large 
number of cattle already under con- 
tract to the feeders. The effect of this 
will be seen later in the final move- 
ments of the market. The same in- 
vestigation showed that there was a 
large number of sheep and lambs to 
come forward during the fall months 
much in excess of last year. 

The effect of the high price on the 
movement of cattle had already been 
reflected in the price of meats, while 
tallow has been decidedly scarce. Prices 
have advanced and the high prices have 
been felt in other fats and is possibly 
one of the factors in the relative 
steadiness of the lard market. 


The general rain of the past week 
has come too late to be a factor in fall 
pasture although it will be of some as- 
sistance. The conditions are relieved 
very generally over large areas which 
have been affected by dryness and late 
rains will be of material help in the 
late wheat seeding and the develop- 
ment of the crop to go into winter. 

Owing to the dry weather, the corn 
was curing exceedingly well. This has 
been shown in the quality of the new 
corn receipts. If the weather becomes 
clear and cold after the rains, the in- 
fluence will be very limited, but with 
the small stocks of old corn in the 
terminal markets, the weather is be- 
ginning to be a very serious factor in 
the situation. 


Provision Exports Light. 

The feeding conditions as a whole are 
fairly good and the relative price of 
new corn compared to old gives a good 
feeding margin for hogs and an ex- 
cellent feeding margin on other live- 
stock. 

The export movement of product is 
disappointingly light, but this is to be 
expected, although reports from abroad 
are quite conflicting as to the livestock 
situation. The short corn crop in 
South Eastern Europe is, in part, off- 
set by a better oats and barley crop 
than last year. Demand for Argentine 
corn has been very heavy so far, and 
there has been an unusually large 
amount of American barley exported. 


A great deal has been said about the 
claim that the barley was making the 
hogs sick in Germany. Although re- 
ports have been very conflicting, some 
exporters of barley are of the opinion 
that it is the importers of barley that 
are sick on account of the losses since 
the time of purchase, rather than the 


quality of the barley that is causing 
the troubles. It is stated in export 
circles that importers are quite willing 
to take barley at the prevailing prices, 
although unwilling to accept barley on 
old contracts at high prices. 

PORK—The market was moderately 
active and very steady in the east, with 
mess, New York, quoted at $33.50; fam- 
ily, $36.00; backs, $28.00@31.00. At 
Chicago, mess pork was quotable at 
$33.00. 

LARD—Both domestic and export 
demand was moderate, and the market 
was easy with pressure of hogs. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at 12.40@12.50c; middle western, 12.30 
@12.40c; city, 12%@12%e; refined 
Continent, 13%c; South America, 
14%c; Brazil kegs, 15%c; compound, 
car lots, 12c; less than cars, 12%c. At 
Chicago, regular lard in round lots was 
quoted at the October price; loose lard, 
5¢e under October; leaf lard, 50c over 
October. 

BEEF—The market at New York 
was firm, with a fair demand and mod- 
erate supplies. Mess was quoted at 
$24.00; packet, $25.00@26.00; family, 
$28.00@30.00; extra India mess, $44.00 
@46.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2 six lbs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00@80.00 
per barrel. 








See page 46 for later markets. 


CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 
Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on October 14, 
1928, with comparisons, are reported 


by the Chicago Board of Trade as fol- 
lows: 








Oct. 14, Sept. 30, Oct. 14, 
1928. 1928. 1927. 

Mess pork, made 

Oct. .1, °3%, to 

Oct. 1, ’28, bris. 412 801 226 

P. 8. lard, made 

since Oct. 1, ’28, 

BB, cctdocasess 1,228,983 1,129,139 

P. S. lard, made 

Oct. 1, 37, to 

Oct. 1, ’28, lbs..47,313,155 64,100,111 43,342,801 

P. S. lard, made 

previous to Oct. 

pO ee)” a 825,000 1,020,000 2,752,334 

Other kinds of 

lard, 108... 5,616,985 7,746,789 3,285,328 

Sh. rib sides, 

made previous to 

Oct. 1, ’28, Ibs. 521,194 819,274 2,129,327 

D. 8. clear bei 

lies, made since 

Oct. 1, ’28, lbs. 2,217,379 1,926,983 

D. 8. rib bellies. 

made previous to 

Oct. 1, °28, 1bs.17,528,611 19,072,849 20,946,397 

D. S. rib bellies, 

made since Oct. 

1, ’28, lbs. .... 209,680 443,203 

D_ S. rib bellies, 

made previous to 

Oct. 1, °28, Ibs. 1,735,325 2,513,294 2,638,069 

Ex. sh. cl. sides, 

made since Oct. 

1, "20, TRB. cece 9,200 32,686 

Ex. sh. cl. sides, 

made previous to 

Oct. 1, ’28, lbs. 146,629 147,503 272,609 
i oa 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York, 
October 1, 1928, to October 17, 1928, 
14,729,596 Ibs.; tallow, 40,000 Ibs.; 
grease, 3,330,800 lbs.; stearine, 8,000 
Ibs. 
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A Better Product with Less Labor 
and Less Cost is Obtained with the 


Doering Continuous Worker 


for the Margarine Plant 
THAT is what you are striving for, isn’t it? 

Here is a machine that solves the production prob- 
lem and does it so well that the nation’s leading packers 
are now installing the DOERING CONTINUOUS 

It requires less labor; is more sanitary; and more 


Capacity 7,000 lbs. an hour; the last werd in mar- 


° 1375-9 W. Lake St. for full 
C. Doering & Son Chicage 
Ask about our New Tierce Emptying Machine 


Write at 
once 


details 












STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 

The figures on which the chart on 
storage stocks on page 30 is based are 
as follows: 
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CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 


Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
en hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for the first 
nine months of 1928, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows: 


LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 








1928. 1927. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
148,790,000 
120,492,000 
129,334,000 
125,723,000 
131,685,000 
151,008,000 
131,637,000 
116,183,000 
95,790,000 
MON eas kct vacwee Not available 1,150,642,000 
CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) EXPORTS. 
1928. 1927. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
PY /.clseesdecksane pg 61,395,426 





59,558,622 





48,189,592 
i729 088 
51,440,022 
76,882,483 
83,351,988 
a Not available 548,305,707 
TOTAL. 
1928. 1927. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
eee eocccees 161,405,000 





144,684,000 





rere Not available 1,082,460,000 
(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 
1928. 1927. 
Pounds. Pounds. 


On hand beginn’g of year ey gf 49,992,000 


TAY ...cccccsccscccceee 204,989,000 179,126, 





MIME 65 abound sce sas 178,226,000 167, 
September .......cce00. 126,810,000 18 itee 


(A) Includes entire production, both neutral 
and other edible, by federally inspected plants 
and also production, both neutral and other edible, 
by plants not federally inspected, except a few 
= ones, but does not include production on the 
‘arms. 


. - Includes both neutral and other edibie 
ard. 


(C) Apparent consumption. 

(D) Includes stocks cold storage plants and 
packinghouse plants only. 

(1) Source: U. S. Bureau of Agricultoral 
Economics, Dept. of Agriculture. 
(2) Source: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 





Receivers’ Sale. 





For sale, the plant, equipment, prop- 
erty and business of the Vermont Pack- 
ing Company, Inc., at North Walpole, 
New Hampshire. This plant is of 
modern, up-to-date, fire-proof construec- 
tion, costing in 1926, with latest up- 
to-date equipment, about $200,000. Has 
York Ice Machine, Boss equipment. 
A-1 Government inspection. There 
are about four acres of land, side- 
track location, abundance of pure 
water. Shipping point, Bellows Falls, 
Vermont, one-half mile away. This 
plant and site may be used for other 
manufacturing purposes. 

The property is sold by the under- 
signed, Receivers, under a court de- 
eree. Offers for it should be sealed and 
addressed, Re Vermont Packing Com- 
pany, Charles A. Madden, Clerk of 
Court, Keene, New Hampshire. : 

All bids shall be accompanied with 
satisfactory assurances of responsibil- 
ity, and none will be considered unless 
it is in substantial excess of the liens 
against the plant and equipment, which 
amount to about Sixty Thousand Dol- 
lars ($60,000). All bidders shall also 
agree to pay in addition to the amount 
of their bid for an arbitrated inventory 
of personal property on hand and 
longing to the defendant’s estate, at 
the plant at the time of consummation 
of sale. The bids are to be opened at 
9:30 a.m. at the Court House, October 
24, 1928, at which time the most satis- 
factory bid will be accepted, if reason- 
ably warranted. : : 

For further information or inspection 
of the property, consult W. B. Glyn 
a Receiver, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

W. B. Glynn, W. L. Austin, R. M. 
Pickard, Receivers, Vermont P: 


Co., Inc. 
” 
Watch the “Wanted and For Sale 
page. 
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Cordial Greetings 


To the Institute of American Meat Packers 
on the occasion of their 23rd Annual Conven- 
tion, and also to our many friends 


attending 








CONTINENTAL CAN CO., INC. 


Coast to Coast 


Executive Offices 


NEW YORK: 100 E. 42nd St. CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago Baltimore Jersey City San Francisco 
St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles 
Syracuse New Orleans Clearing Seattle 
Passaic Roanoke Canonsburg San Jose 

Boston ; 
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Seasonal Trend in By-Product Prices at Chicago 


PACKER HIDES 


$ HEAVY NATIVE STEER EXTRA 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of prices of the principal 
inedible by-products for the first nine 
months of 1928, compared with the trends 
of the four previous years. 


Hides.—The general trend of 
heavy native steer hide prices 
during September was upward, 
although this class of hides suf- 
fered considerable slump toward 
the end of the month, showing 
the effect of the somewhat un- 
satisfactory leather business and 
the competition of branded hides. 
This has been a sharply fluctuat- 
ing market throughout the year. 
Hides stood at the highest point 
in years on January 1, and for the 
first three months the price trend 
moved steadily downward. The 
trends have been up and down 
ever since, the effect of grubby 
hides, winter take-off and similar 
seasonal factors influencing the 
situation. 


Packers generally are pretty 
well sold up on hides and there is 
little disposition to hold stocks for 
any length of time in the hope 
of a stronger market. While no 
especially heavy marketings of 
cattle during the winter months 
is anticipated, it is probable that 
the supply of fed cattle will be 
adequate, which means a reason- 
able production of this grade of 
hides. 
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Oleo Oil.—The market for oleo 
oil took a steady downward 
tumble during the first three 
months of the year, and has fluc- 
tuated at the lower levels ever 
since. Throughout the year it 
has moved in an opposite direc- 
tion to the trend of last year. The 
demand has been running largely 
to No. 2 oleo oil, which has had a 
weakening influence on the extra 
oil. The export outlet has been 
none too satisfactory, as both at 
home and abroad the product is 
feeling the effects of the competi- 
tion of the vegetable oils, which 
are less expensive. 

Oleo Stearine.—Oleo stearine 
has moved on a sharply fluctuat- 
ing market. When price trends 
are strong they are unusually so, 
and when the market is weak the 
product has gone begging. 

Tallow.—Prime packers tallow 
has been strong throughout most 
of the year after the slight de- 
cline suffered last January. Pro- 
duction has been less on account 
of decreased cattle marketings. 
Soap makers have absorbed most 
of the offerings, enabling this 
product to hold its own and to 
make advances while surrounding 
products were weak. 

Greases.—There was a fair ex- 
port demand for choice white 
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grease, and the product held well 
until the appearance of the heavy 
runs of hogs within the past few 
weeks, which increased produc- 
tion materially over the lower 
summer months. However, with 
the good buying by soap makers, 
the poorly finished condition of 
hogs, and the export outlet, stocks 
have been kept closely sold up. 
as 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, October 16, 1928. 

Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 9 
lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New 
York, 8%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, 
tanks coast, 7%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut 
oil, barrels New York, 10%c lb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels New 
York, 11%c lb.; crude corn oil, barrels 
New York, 10% @11c lb.; olive oil foots, 
barrels New York, 10%2.@10%c Ib.; 5 
per cent yellow olive oil, $1.80@1.35 


gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels New 
York, 11%@12%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels New York, 9%c lb.; red oil, 
barrels New York, 9%c lb.; Niger palm 
oil, casks New York, 8%c Ib.; Lagos 
palm oil, casks New York, 9%c lb; 
glycerine (soaplye), 7%c lb. 

‘enensiatfsiemnn 


Carcass beef sells chiefly on its good 
looks. What ruins the looks of a cam 
cass? How should the carcass “split- 
ter” work to prevent this? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the meat 
packer’s dictionary and guide. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The position of tallow 
in the east the past week continued one 
of strength owing to moderate quan- 
tities available and a good demand from 
consumers. A well sold-up position of 
producers made for strong ideas in sell- 
ing quarters. While consumers were 
reluctant to follow advances, those 
needing supplies were forced to pay up. 

A continued scarcity of palm oil on 
the spot and in nearby positions re- 
mains a helpful feature to tallow. Re- 
ports had it that about 150,000 Ibs. of 
extra tallow sold f.o.b. at 9%ce at New 
york at the beginning of the week. 
There had also been strong intimations 
that one-tank lots of tallow there have 
sold at 944c f.o.b. 

Close observers of conditions see lit- 
tle or no prospects of any material en- 
largement of supplies in the near 
future. At New York, special was 
y.vied at 6 ec; extra, 944 @9c; edible, 
10%e. At Chicago, demand continues 
good and the market firm. Offerings 
are tightly held with edible quoted at 
lWc; tancy, 9%4c; prime packer, 9144c; 
No. 1, 9c; No. 2, 8e. 

At the London auction on Wednes- 
day, October 17, some 354 casks were 
euered and 148 sold at prices un- 
changed to 8d higher than the previous 
week. Mutton was quoted at 44s 6d@ 
46s; beef, 44s@48s; good mixed, 41s 
6d@48s 6d. At Liverpool, Australian 
tallow was unchanged. Fine was quoted 
at 45s 104d and good mixed at 42s 3d. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
and easy, with demand limited and a 
few cars pressing for sale. A little 
export business was worked on the de- 
cline. At New York, oleo was quoted 
at lle, while at Chicago oleo was quoted 
at 10%c. 








See page 46 for later markets. 








OLEO OIL—The markets were quiet 
and steady, with the trade awaiting de- 
velopments. At New York, extra was 
quoted at 134% @13%c; medium, 11@ 
12c; lower grades, 10%@l1lc accord- 
ing to quality. At Chicago, extra was 
quoted at 18c. 

LARD OIL—Demand was rather 
quiet, but the market again displayed 
a steady undertone, with edible quoted 
at 16%4c; extra winter, 14c; extra, 
13%c; extra No. 1, 18c; No. 1, 12%; 
No. 2, 12%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — The market 
ruled rather steady, but trade was of 
a routine character. Pure oil, New 
York, was quoted at 15%c; extra, 
13%c; No. 1, 12%c; cold test, 19c. 

GREASES—The situation in the 
grease market continued firm due to 
_& continued good demand and a lack of 
Pressure from producers. Offerings 
Were firmly held, and at times a bet- 
ter demand for greases was reported 
than for tallows. At the same time, the 
outward movement of greases from 
New York, particularly to Rotterdam, 
whas: een on a larger scale this week. 

Firmness in tallow and scarcity of 
palm oil has been a helpful feature to 
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the grease market. Locally, superior 
house grease was held at 85c, while 
choice yellow was quoted at 8%@8%c; 
A white, 9c; B white, 8%c; choice 


white, 1042@1lc. At Chicago, the mar- - 


ket was inactive on choice white grease, 
but the medium and low grade stocks 
continued in good demand and the tone 
was firm with yellow quoted at 8@8%c; 
brown, 8c; B white, 8%c; A white, 9c; 
choice white, 914@9%c. j 
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By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Oct. 11, 1928. 


Blood. 


Last sales good quality blood at $5.00, 
f.o.b. Chicago; market strong. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Ground and unground.............++-. x @5.00 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
Offerings feeding tankage continue 
searce and market strong; good grade 
tankage not available under $5.25 and 
10e. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 114%4,@12% ammonia...... $5.25@5.35 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.. 4.75@5.00 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia ...... 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 4.25@4.50 & 10 


Fertilizer Materials. 

Market rather dull and interest lack- 
ing at moment. Unground bone tank- 
age can be sold at $25.00 per ton de- 
livered mid-west points. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd., ground, 10% am...... $ ‘@4.00 & 10 
Lower grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 3.90@4.00 & 10 
Hoof Meal \o0kcce'ss cases's cceivawe c's @3.75 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton. @25.00 
Liquid, BRIO Gs. i ne. cc cc eteees 3.75@4.00 








Tax or Accounting 
Advice 


Free advice on tax or ac- 
counting matters in connec- 
tion with the new or old 
revenue law may be obtained 
by subscribers to THE NaA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER upon ap- ' 
plication. 

Send your inquiries to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, or ta M. P. Snow & 
Company, Wrigley Building, 
Chicago. In the latter case, 
mention that you are a sub- 
scriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 





Bone Meals. 
Some interest in bone meal in a quiet 
way. 
Per Ton 
Pe | ep re er $35.00@45.00 
TOD, < ROU oi 56s os Sk ee eae eveees @30.00 
ean,  WRATOUNE 655 sk Bo nex 26.00@ 27.00 


Cracklings. 


_ Market continues strong with offer- 
ings below normal. Unground cake 
and expeller cracklings selling at $1.25 
per unit at mid-west points. 
_. Per Ton 

Tfard pressed and exp. unground, per 

Walt, : MUeteRR oc 5. oc ace nites aeewee $ 1.25 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 85.00@87.50 
Soft prsd. beef. ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 

Hide trimmings quiet; last trading 
big packer trimmings $35.00;. small 
packer trimmings around $31.00 nom. 
Last sales No. 1 pigskin strips 10%c 
for big packer strips. Last sales gela- 
tine scrap pig trimmings 5c. 


Per Ton 
Kip and calf stock...............:.. $31.00@35.00 
CRIGG RETIN es os voc cep cowesenee 31.00@35.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones....... 45.00@50.00 
BOONE. SOME ic Cake toceedoc'ecoamcbiic @40.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles .... 40.00@42.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings... 35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... os 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Good cattle hoofs in demand at 
$45.00, Chgo., which is bid. 


Per Ton 
Horns, according to grade.......... $50.00@100.00 
Round shin bones ..........eeeeee0% 50.00@ 60.00 
POR I Ob Siva ccccccccaceascas 52.50@ 55.00 
NG NN oo aiden esp eveuanaeee 45.00@ 48.00 
EN: CU Vapcdnscckedevededenes 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Market continues to mark time; no 
trading as yet in winter hair. 


Coll and field dried..............cc00% 2 @ 8c 
Processed grey, per Ib. .......ccceees 4 @ 6c 
Cattle switches, each* .............. 4%4@ 5c 


*According to count. 
—_@—_ 


There are two principal methods of 
dressing sheep. What are they, and 
what are their differences? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” 
of the meat packing industry. 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


40 Rector Street 
New York City 






































THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc 


OVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio ° 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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L-1 L-65 


Adjustable 2-oz. to 1-lb., Adjustable 15-lbs. to 65-lbs., 
fills cartons to accurate fills tubs to accurate weight 
weight without waste. without waste. 


L-2 All Purpose 


Adjustable 1-lb. to 10-lbs., Adjustable 0 to 1614-1bs., 
fills packages to accurate fills packages to accurate 
weight without waste. measure without waste. 





Fee Automatic Fillin 
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All Purpose 


@Wackers 


The New Fee Automatic Filling and Weighing Machines provide the 
= packer with an advantageous means of packaging lard rapidly to 
accurate measure. 
They are extremely simple in design, and require no experienced 
operators. 
Their accuracy is without equal, being based on the principle of a 
fixed density of the product. 
They fill each package evenly, no excess material dripping from 
the spouts. 
You can save time, material and labor costs with Fee Machines, 
guaranteeing the least cost per cwt. Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Sales Offices: 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Works: 5502-5524 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Beep 


and Weighing Machines 





1 
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Crude Oil Filtration 


By John P. Harris and B. F. Glick. 
(Continued from Oct. 13 issue.) 


Roughly, what the refiner does is to 
take a tank of crude oil, add to it at a 
temperature of about 80 degrees F. the 
calculated amount of caustic soda, 
avitate thoroughly, heat it to about 110 
degrees to 130 degrees F., and then 
allow the soaps and coagulated bedies 
formed by the interaction of the caustic 
soda with the products above described, 
to settle out in the form of what is 
known as soap stock. By taking the 
original amount of crude oil and the 
amount of clear oil drawn off from this 
refining kettle after the soap stock has 
been precipitated, the refiner determines 
his refining loss; and by an examination 
of the refined oil mad2. he determines 
the color of the refined oil produced. 

This roughly gives an idea of the 
meaning of the two factors which de- 
termine the value and price of your 
crude oil. It is not usual to wait for 
the actual refining kettle results, for a 
laboratory method has been evolved 
which gives somewhere near the same 
results in the laboratory when the test 
is made on a small sample of oil. 

This refining loss and color of the 
oil depend entirely on the amount of 
impurities present in the crude oil 
when it leaves the plant, and the only 
way in which crude mill men can im- 
prove the quality of this oil is by some 
means or other to remove more of these 
impurities than they have normally 
been able to remove by the methods so 
far in vogue. 


Factors Causing Impurities. 


Let us now see what factors there 
are that govern the amount of these 
impurities occurring in the oil. 

First of all, the condition of the seed. 
If the seed is old, has been subjected to 
various atmospheric conditions, partic- 
ularly heat and moisture, it is evident 
that fermentation and decomposition 
will have set in, resulting in the split- 
ting up of the oil molecules with the 
production of free fatty acid and also 
decomposition will have occurred in the 
body of the seed, resulting in the for- 
mation of materials which are abnor- 
mal and which will, therefore, have to 
be removed from the crude oil when 
finally obtained. The remedy for these 
conditions I will not attempt to touch 
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on, for that is outside my present sub- 
ject. 

The next factor is storage. If stor- 
age conditions are such as to approx- 
imate the atmospheric conditions re- 
ferred to, i. e., heat the seed and in- 
troduce moisture, then the same sort of 
conditions will be set up in storage as 
occur when subjected to the elements, 
and similar results will be obtained. 
Here again the remedy is something 
which I will not attempt to discuss. 

The third factor depends on milling 
conditions, and once more I will pass it 
on, leaving it to men better informed 
on this subject than I to discuss this 
aspect with you. 

These three factors bring us to the 
conditions which govern the quality of 
the oil before it is produced, and we 
must now pass on to the factors in- 
fluencing the oil after it has been ex- 
pressed from the seed. As noted, the 
only standard method tending to puri- 
fication of the oil that has been open 
to the crude man so far is settling. 

What Happens in Settling? 

In this settling operation the in- 
soluble suspended solids naturally sink 
to the bottom of the oil and their re- 
moval is merely a matter of time and 
storage space. 

During the same time, however, there 
is another operation going on depend- 
ing on the following conditions. The 
oil coming from the presses is at a 
temperature of about 180 degrees F., 
but after it has been held in stock tanks 
for several hours before pumping it out 
to storage tanks, the temperature nor- 
mally drops to about 120 degrees F. 

As the oil at 120 degrees F. cannot 
hold in solution the amount nor sub- 
stances soluble at 180 degrees F., you 
get a deposition of solids in the set- 
tling troughs and stock tanks. Similarly 
when the oil is pumped out into the 
outside storage tanks and allowed to 
stand, you get a further deposition of 
solids due to the further drop in tem- 
perature and the settling out of the 
finer suspended matter that did not 
have time to come down in the compar- 
atively short period the oil remains in 
the mill stock tanks. 

If your tank capacity and storage 
capacity were ample and weather con- 
ditions were such that you could allow 
the crude oil to stand in these settling 
compartments for an indefinite length 
of time, there is no doubt but that you 








JULY BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughter under 
federal inspection during July, 1928, are reported, with comparisons, by the 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 


Average wt. 
per animal 


July 1, 1927, to 

June 31, 1928 
uly 1, 1927, to 
une 31, 1928 


& July, 1928 


Edible beef fat? 


Cattle hides 
Edible calf fat! 


BSS 
goge J 
far T 


ww 


wo 
BS no HH EXD Bt 9 S > 
SESSSERS 


—s 
pepe 


Edible hog offal 

Pork trimmings 
Inedible hog grease”... 
Sheep edible fat* 
Sheep edible offal 


7Unrendered. 


Sacaio rp a> 
Same SSsaaeSrs 


2Rendered. 


Per cent of 
live weight 





~ 
3 July 1, 1927, to 
* S June 81, 1928 
oy 
3 July, 5-yr. avg. 
Per cent July, 
1928, is of avg 


1 
a8 
33 9 
on 
4 
= $3 


317,367 
257,749 
581,279 
6,572 
31,285 
1,723,552 
314,871 
631,139 
134,171 
27,059 
26,483 


SRSERS 
i} 


S388 
ages 
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could get an oil much superior to tha 
of which the ordinary plant is capable 


Risk in Long Settling. 

The trouble is, however, that straight 
settling even for a long period has 
many objections which are no 
not foreseen. The main one is the fag 
that the existence of these settled im. 
purities in contact with oil gives rig 
to fermentation in the good oil with 
the production of more impurities, ]y 
other words, you cannot leave a go 
oil in contact with impurities withoy 
the good oil getting spoiled. This ig, 
natural law applicable to lots of thing 
outside of oil. 

In order to give a concrete case of 
this, there is not a one who has not 
sent out a tank of oil with some ge. 
tlings in it that has not arrived at its 
destination of very much poorer quality 
than the loading sample gave evidence 
of. This has been proved time an 
time again, not only in actual practice 
in shipping tank cars but in individ) 
laboratories. 

I might mention here the work done 
- the Barrow-Agee Laboratories at 

emphis, and published in the Cotton 
Oil Press of November, 1927, “The 
Damaging Effects of Meal Settlings ip 
Crude Cottonseed Oil” of various types, 

This all boils down to one thing. }f 
you want to manufacture a goal oil, 
the best of which you are capable, 
is imperative that you remove from it 
every possible scrap of impurity which 
is present in the oil after it come 
from the presses. 


Some Other Method Needed. 

We have pointed out that settling 
under ideal conditions might help to do 
this, but there is no such thing as sée- 
tling under ideal conditions possible in 
an ordinary plant and we must look t 
some other method, if real. efficiency 
is to be had. 4 

Of course, you could do what the re 
finer does, but in that case you attempt 
to eliminate him, and there is no need 
to discuss that. 

We have however, found a methol 
which is satisfactory to the refiner @ 
that it gives him a standard staple oi, 
and satisfactory also to crushers & 
that the operation is excecdingly sity 
ple and does nothing but remove from 
the oil substances which it is to the tt 
terest of all to remove as quickly a 
possible from the oil when made. This 
method is filtration, a process which is 
as old as mankind and as simple @ 
operation as could be devised. 

(To be continued.) 


od 


JULY MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

Production of margarine during July, 
1928, with comparisons for the same 
month last year, as reported by mat 
garine manufacturers to the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, was as fol 


lows: 
Jaly, 10% 
"Whe. 


02 8 
1 SL 


—_—__—" 
16,954,028 


ia 


What equipment is needed in refining 
vegetable oils? ‘Ask “The 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of tt 
industry. r 


July, 1928 


Uncolored margarine 
Colored margarine 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Quiet—Prices Irregular—Under- 
tone Steady—Cash Demand Moderate 
—Seed Firm—Crude Steady—Lard 
Weak—Government Report Favor- 
able—Trade Talking Smaller Crop. 


A rather moderate volume of trading 
continued to feature cotton oil futures 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
the past week. Prices moved irregularly 
over narrow limits, with the undertone 
very steady. Commission house and 
professional operations were on both 
sides, as sentiment was mixed, but the 
market in the main continued to take 
its cue from the developments in cotton. 

At times weakness in lard brought 
about pressure on the oil market, but 
the latter had no lasting influence. 


Hedge pressure continued very light as 
erude was not moving freely, while the 
seed markets, as a whole, were steady 
to firm. The weekly weather report 
read favorably over the south, but gen- 
eral rains overspread the belt. This, 
it was figured, would serve to slow up 
the movement of both cotton and seed 
somewhat. 

On the upturns, offerings increased 
moderately, with some of the larger 
locals inclined to fight the advances, 
but on any display of strength in cot- 
ton, there was scattered pit buying, 
and absorption by houses with southern 
connections. 

The seed market in Texas was quoted 
at $40.00@43.00 per ton; in South 
Carolina, $44.00, and in North Carolina 
$44.00@45.00 per ton. There was in- 
timation of a little easier seed market 
in the Valley, but from no quarter were 
there any reports of pressure of seed 
or crude on the market. In the south- 
east and Valley, crude was quoted at 
8%@8%c, while moderate sales at 8c 
were noted in Texas, with the market 
quoted at that figure. 

Cash Sales Few. 

The weakness in lard appeared to be 
due to a liberal hog run, a heavy hog 
market and a limited cash trade. The 

stocks at Chicago, however, de- 
cteased 17,883,000 Ibs. during the first 
half of October bringing the stock 


emcees 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


down to 54,984,000 Ibs. compared with 
72,867,000 lbs. at the beginning of the 
month and 50,510,000 lbs. in mid-Octo- 
ber last year. 

In some quarters, the belief was en- 
tertained that the cotton crop would 
not prove to be as large as the Govern- 
ment’s last estimate, with some cotton 
people talking possibly 300,000 bales 
less. This attracted some attention, 
but was partially offset by a rather 
small cash oil and compound trade. 
This was not surprising as it is gener- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 18, 1928.— 
Rains and cooler weather have contrib- 
uted to steady markets in the face of 
declining lard prices, freer offerings of 
crude and a smaller visible supply of 
oil compared with previous year. Then, 
too, some hedging against crude pur- 
chases has been done both New Orleans 
and New York, with large offerings, 
at times, for future months. Seed prices 
are working lower. This may soon en- 
able liberal sales to soap makers and 
lead to higher prices later. Eight cents 
bid for Valley; 7%c bid for Texas 
crude, prompt shipment, with %c 
higher asked. Cotton trade here ex- 
pects a reduction in government’s next 
estimate as to size of crop. Unfortun- 
ately for oil the trend of cotton has 
been bullish and lard bearish, whereas 
in August the reverse was true. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 18, 1928.— 
Crude selling freely at 8%c Valley; 
forty-one per cent meal, $43.00; loose 
hulls, $7.00@8.00 Memphis, according 
to quality and shipment. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Oct. 18, 1928.—Prime 
cottonseed, delivered Dallas, $40.00; 
prime crude oil, 7%c; forty-three per 
cent cake and meal, f.o.b. Dallas, 
$44.00; hulls, $8.00; mill run linters, 
4@5c. Weather cool; market dull. 


ally felt that consumers have supplied 
their wants for the next few weeks, 
and expectations are that deliveries will 
continue on a liberal pace the balance 
of October and make for a fairly good 
month’s disappearance. 

The September consumption was 
about, ‘in line with expectations, the 
private estimates having been raised 
just prior to the report. The visible 
stocks at 946,000 bbls., however, were 
about 300,000 bbls. less than last year, 
and while favorably construed, failed 
to result in any material broadening 
in speculative buying power. 

The situation in lard is such that it 
appears to be limiting outside interest 
on the constructive side of oil. At the 
same time, the lard heaviness is making. 
for more competition with compound. 
Some talk has been heard of hardened 
cocoanut oil being relatively cheaper 
than compound. The latter, however, is 
not taken seriously, but the lard com- 
petition may prove a vital influence on 
oil consumption. While the trade con- 
tinues to predict increased pressure on 
the market from the new crop, the 
latter, as yet, has failed to make its 
appearance. The fact remains that the 
visible stocks are in the main in strong 
hands. : 

Tallow Situation Light. 


Deliveries of 1300 bbls. on October 
contracts, the first this month, brought 
about commission house liquidation in 
the spot month and switching from Oc- 
tober to the later positions. While 
some feel that the October position is 
fairly well evened up, there was some 
talk of a moderate commission house 
long interest that wanted the oil on con- 
tracts. The situation in tallow con- 
tinues tight, with extra, New York, 9% 
@9%42c, but again little or nothing was 
heard of soapers’ interest in cotton oil. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 
Friday, Oct. 12, 1928. 
HOLIDAY—No Market. 


Saturday, Oct. 13, 1928. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


1000 a .... 
OO. Sie aerated a perce & 1000 a 1015 








REFINED 
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BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


ASPEGREN @ CO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


NEW YORK CITY 


CRUDE 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
oer NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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The New Orleans 
Refined Cotton Seed 
I Oil Market 


offers every modern facility to the trade, 
a large volume of business, with 
prompt and satisfactory executions. 


Effective August 1, 1928, the charge for 
» weighing, 
refined 








There are five bonded and licensed storage 
yards. 


The New Orleans contract is the only future 
contract in the world protected by an in- 
demnity bond guaranteeing weight, grade 
and quality at time of delivery. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Trade Extension Committee 

















——— 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 


JERSEY Butter Oil 
MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 
P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 
General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 










The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively _| 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 
In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the. New York Produce Exchange 
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PO  -ocinn chee thus wane 995 a 1005 
SPO. es 3x 2400 1015 1000 1000 a 1002 
Tee et 600 1015 1005 1005 a .... 
WS ca Ske Aaa eee 1000 a 1020 
Mar. .... 3500 1037 1018 1018 a 1021 
EE eae Nee tere ee 1028 a 1033 
May .... 2900 1051 1030 1030 a 1035 


Total sales, including switches, 9,400 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8%c Bid. 


Monday, Oct. 15, 1928. 


PG 5 oi aens exbien Somnus 961 a 970 
eS 5400 985 963 964 a 963 
Nov. .... 400 989 989 982 a 995 
SMR oes cis 3800 995 987 995 a. 

ce 8200 1000 993 998 a.... 
OO EARS a ey rae 998 a 1010 
Mar. .... 3200 1013 1007 1013 a .... 
ee eee eee eee 1015 a 1025 
May .... 4500 1027 1019 1027 a.... 


Total sales, including switches, 20,- 
500 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8%c Bid. 


Tuesday, Oct. 16, 1928. 


SOG cco Shao neue. ses 965 a 1025 
SR as wie) eae wae mea 965 a 995 
Nov. .... 100 990 990 990a.... 
RS ae 1000 1005 1003 987 a 995 
ST ee 800 1009 999 999 a.... 
DORs ss55% Fase: sees wees 1000 a 1010 
Mar. .... 4800 1026 1013 1010 a 1015 
MO. 5's 3s Gees Sen's. She 1017 a 1026 
May .... 6000 1039 1026 1026 a .... 


Total sales, including switches, 12,- 
200 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8%c Nominal. 


Wednesday, Oct. 17, 1928. 


Reb rien ssie-iny 68); cade 970 a 1050 
ae ee aes ee 975 a 1000 
WR oa .ca ee en Rake esa 990 a 1000 
DOC. +1. 300 998 990 998 a.... 
POR, cow's 1300 1004 992 1002 a 1007 
MD: oi ico ra SOAS eile 1002 a 1015 
Mar. .... 2800 1016 1007 1015 a.... 
Repco rrr ee fae 5 1018 a 1030 
May .... 3700 1031 1019 1028 a 1031 


Total sales, including switches, 8,100 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8%c Bid. 
Thursday, Oct. 18, 1928. 


See een ee asin s 
UE kt ss wacnk Was cian ee 965 a 990 
RE es 980 a 990 
BE ain So's wicca'e 991 990 989 a 990 
BN iica as. -iikie, MAE eee a 995 a 996 
Ces cts nee a take 996 a 1008 
BIN ss cae 1012 1009 1010 a .... 
re re he ee 1010 a 1025 
I 5 besa “ma 1032 1028 1024 a.... 


y 
Sales, 6,400 barrels. 








See page 46 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—There was less 
pressure of nearby oil at New York, 
but demand was not large. Strength 
in other soapers’ materials, however, 
continued to give the market a steadier 
undertone. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 8% @8%c, while Pacific coast 
tanks were quoted at 7%@8c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was moderate 
and the market steady to firm, with 
prices quoted at 8%@8%c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—There was little 
change in the situation, but the un- 
dertone was firm owing to lack of pres- 
sure of supplies. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 10%c. At the Pacific 
coast, the market was nominal due to 
scarcity of supplies. 

PALM OIL—The feature in this mar- 
ket continued to be the lack of pres- 
sure of spot or nearby oil. Reports in- 


dicate that there is a fairly good de-. 


mand for nearby oil in the market. 


October 20, 1928 


Continued strength in tallow is also 
factor. At New York, spot Nigre was 
nominally quoted at 8c; shipment, Te; 
spot Lagos, 9c nominal; shipment, 8%. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The positign 
of the market was steady, but business 
was rather quiet as the trade continues 
to look upon prices as relatively high 
compared with cocoanut oil. At Ney 
York, tanks were quoted at 8.25@8,2¢ 
and barrels at 9% @9éc. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Some improve. 
ment in inquiry was reported this w 
but offerings are held firmly. At New 
York, old crop foots are quoted at 104 
@10%c and new crop foots at 9%e¢ 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal, 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal, 


COTTON OIL—Demand for spot oj] 
was moderate and the market nomi 
quoted about %c over October. South. 
east and Valley crude were quoted at 
8% @8%c; Texas, 8c sales. 

a 


MARGARINE MATERIAL USED. 


Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 
terials used in its manufacture dur. 
ing August, 1928, with comparisons for 
the same month last year, were as fol- 
lows, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Internal revenue: 





August, 
1908.” “9en 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Total production of 
uncolored oleomargarine ..22,436,765 19,848,807 
Ingredient schedule for un- 
colored oleomargarine: 
SE ERS Se rere 173,730 170,480 
Cocoanut oil ............4. 11,474,250 8,212,041 
Cottonseed oil ............ 1,887,910 1,528,765 
Edible tallow ........... 2,235 2,400 
ee REE ee 6,483,955 5,187,728 
8 eae 1,2 5 
BO eae 1,595,056 1,712,800 
RE 5 sh cb ech cepa prone 3,167,019 3,408, 
de ee 424, 5: 427,46 
era 101,778 156,575 
OO er or 62,716 42,968 
Palm-kernel oil .......... 1,711 couseaas 
| OS Sea ee 416,394 305,961 
MEY Winch eave pie o0ee naman 1,895,059 1,790,348 
I Rr ee 3,300 
eS A ee Pe 10,465 6,318 
Vanilla extract ........... 18 4% 
EE aca ones ohtressase en 27,698,160 22,964,802 
Total production of colored 
oleomargarine ............ 1,173,484 1,083,313 
Ingredient schedule for 
colored oleomargarine: 
BE Seb buocdessyactdawes 210 6,552 
| er err 833 627,74 
SEE (Satibuna dns 400 0's.403he 1,303 1.527 
Cottonseed oi] ............ 173,708 215,947 
DE ni'ecopinn cd4eiele.se sb ede 530,326 378,086 
| ee aa 224,791 134, 
Reser pre 417,310 555,781 
Oleo stearine ............. 12,080 %, 
RS * aes Gece 13,605 22,208 
NR EE aide cs iin'n's dd ose 22,546 10,440 
Palm-kernel oil ............ BBD a se wens 
OS Yaa” 538 18,488 
ME “wesdwkesb caw sccae cece 115,567 159,358 
DEAS sais seanacaestvohas 194 o 
OCC Pate SEE Ee 1,971,300 2,155,113 
a le 


ARGENTINE OIL PRODUCTION. 


The vegetable oil industry of Arget 
tina was more active in 1927 than m 
1926 due to a large increase in the pre 
duction of peanut oil and smaller i- 
creases in the production of rap 
cotton seed and olive oils, according # 
a report to the U. S. Bureau of Agr 
cultural Economics. 

Linseed oil, castor oil and corn il 
were produced in smaller amounts 
1927 than in 1926. The total produc 
tion of vegetable oils produced during 
1927 exceeded the total for 1926 by 204 
per cent. Seed employed was 108 pet 
cent greater than the previous year 
the average yield was 2 per cent greater 
than in 1926. 
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October 20, 1928. 


COTTON OIL SITUATION. 


An analysis of the cottonseed oil situ- 
ation for the months of August and 
September, 1928, with comparisons for 
Jast season, based on federal census re- 
ports, has been prepared by Aspegren 
& Co. It is as follows: 


MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLS 


* 


Tons received. 























a. . aa 
. begin. of season 1,97 ‘e 
bed ‘ . eva kapenete 169,498 275,505 
geptember Re eres 869,738 1,031,414 
Metal ..-..cccceee eo 1,061,208 1,396,703 
Tons crushed. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
August .---seeeeeeeees 73,986 159,856 
eptember ......-- one 420,692 585,275 
OS ECE 494,678 745,131 
On hand end of mon: 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Pr sees 117,484 205,433 
illahie. ....cicsscos 566,530 651,572 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Tons. Tons. 
Estimated seed receipts 
at crude mills season 
1928-29 .... poser hs 4,897,550 4,586,160 
hand be, ng 
rates 21,972 89,784 
MME Socsecccsescene 4,919,522 4,675,944 
hich is so far 
Tiaee ....-.-4- a 494,678 745,181 
tro; at mil TeTT eevee 
per) ¥ MONE ccscvecs 566,530 651,572 
Seed still to be received 3,858,314 3,279,241 


566,530 tons seed on hand at 300 lbs. crude oil 
per ton is equivalent to 169,959,000 Ibs. crude oil, 
which at 8 per cent refining loss, equals 156,362,- 
280 lbs. refined oil, or 390,906 barrels. 

3,858,314 tons seed still to be received at 300 
lbs. crude oil per ton, is equivalent to 1,157,494,200 
lbs. crude oil, which at 8 per cent refining loss, 
equals 1,064,894,664 Ibs. refined oil, or 2,662,237 
barrels. 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE OIL 
MILL 


—— Pounds produced. —— 














1928-29. 1927-28. 
On hd. begin. of season 13,966,554 5,422,887 
BEG S02 000.009064ee's 20,863,435 46,157,477 
Err 126,583,719 178,960,457 
BEES ode eae adas 161,413,708 230,540,821 
Shipments. — 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
EL ccetuehiaeneed 22,491,237 38,152,971 
ED. 3. cecseeteaee 96,672,751 133,561,538 
NC, tigi ose ad a ea'e 119,163,988 171,714,509 

On hand end of month. 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
ETS cide endo Shieh 12,338,752 13,427,392 
September ............ 42,249,720 58,826,312 


DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
Aug. 31, 1928. Sept. 30, 1928. 





Lbs. Lbs. 
SE Sas <5 0:69:6.0.0'0% 12,338,752 42,249,720 
At refineries .......... 1,186,561 4,669,739 
In transit to refineries 
and consumers ...... 1,820,600 21,031,975 
= eee 15,345,913 67,951,484 


67,951,434 Ibs. crude oil at 8 per cent refining 
. ane 62,515,319 Ibs. refined oil, or 156,288 
varrels. 


CRUSH PER TON. 


During August, 78,795 tons seed produced 20,- 
a ate oil, equivalent to ag Ag 
or 14. cent, compared to y 

cent last year. said - ind 

During September, 420,883 tons seed produced 

126,583,719 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 300.7 lbs., 

per ton, or 15.@ per cent, compared to 15.3 per 
cent last year. 

Total, 494,678 tons seed produced 147,447,154 

oil, equivalent to 298.1 lbs., per ton, 

A Per cent, compared to 15.1 per cent last 


REFINED OIL. 





—— Pounds produced. —— 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
= bd. begin. of season 335,993,228 378,612,700 
WgUSt ...........06.. 19,677,491 33,258,044 
Recieaaene -» 61,888,959 99,806,086 
Total .. 417,559,673 511,671,880 
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— Delivered Consumers. — 





1928-29. 1927-28. 
TN ERM TS OF Neg oor: 119,450,288 138,910,312 
| ee 138,480,096 146,550,854 
Total ..ecoeseeeeee. 257,930,384 285,461,166 

On hand end of month. 

1928-29. 1927-28. 


August ...cceseceseeee 236,220,426 272,955,432 
September ............ 159,629,289 226,210,664 


DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
Aug. 31, 1928. Sept. 30, 1928. 





Lbs. Lbs. 
At refineries .......... 217,116,666 147,991,194 
At other places ...... 4,941,057 3,809,240 
In transit from refin... 14,162,703 7,828,855 
Total .....ceceeecees 236,220,426 159,629,289 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 


During August, 21,807,548 Ibs. crude oil yielded 
19,677,491 Ibs. refined oil, 9.77 per cent loss, com- 
pared to 11.97 per cent loss last year. 

During September, 67,020,702 lbs. crude oil 
yielded 61,888,959 lbs. refined oil, 7.66 per cent 
loss, compared to 8.60 per cent loss last year. 

Total, 88,828,250 lbs. crude oil yielded 81,566,- 
450 Ibs. refined oil, 8.17 per cent loss, compared 
to 9.44 per cent loss last year. 


SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 





























Export pounds. 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
AUNBUSE ccccccccceccces 894,022 864,825 
September ... ...Not available 708,909 
Total .........+.+..Not available 1,573,734 
—— Domestic pounds. —— 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
August ......e.eeee2-. 118,556,266 138,045,487 
September .... .. ..Notavailable 145,841,945 
MU cccesnckacccee Not available 283,887,432 

, Total pounds. 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
pS ST ee eee Cee 119,450,288 138,910,312 
| rere 138,480,096 146,550, 854 
TOO Si esines nie re ve 257,930,384 285,461,166 

REFINED OIL—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 

400 POUNDS. 
———— Produced. 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
Old crop stock ........ 839,983 946,532 
August ...... Ceccccees 49,194 83,133 
September ..... Seseaes 154,722 249,515 
Total ..00 dessveseus 1,043,899 1,279,180 

















45 
Cc a 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
WEES S0% Saad cackcees 298,626 347,276 
346,200 366,377 
| BARE RS Ee ° 644,826 713,653 
———0n Hand. 
1928-29. 1927-28 
MET eee eebaee 590,551 682,389 
Se eer. 399,073 565,527 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Refined oil on hand.... 399,073 565,527 
Seed on hand will pro- 
EORTC PEA 390,906 476,610 
Crude oil on hand will 
ne ee 156,288 201,820 
Seed still to be received 
will produce ........ 2,662,237 2,330,590 
WE: sccccncsadnsese 3,608,504 3,574,547 
Less approximate carry- 
over for end of sea- 
son, Aug. 1, 1929.... 600,000 *902,879 
Available for coming ‘ 
ten months ........ 3,008,504 2,671,668 
Monthly average con- 
sumption for first 2 
BERNE sv cidei chee *322,413 *356,827 
Monthly average con- 
sumption for last 10 
OE eee $300,850 *267,167 
Monthly average con- 
sumption for all 12 
months ..... evawieae 304,444 *282,110 


*Actual. Available. 


pete” eran 
COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 

Exports of cottonseed products for 
one month ended August 31, 1928, with 
comparisons for the same period last 
year, are reported by the U. S. Census 
Bureau as follows: 


1928, 1927. 

COR Ses SS fc lieceseccstescen 402,216 768,970 
Bae, . TOR. onsen cccasitacecse 894,022 864,825 
Cake and meal, tons........... O44 15,122 
Linters, running bales ........ 6,862 18,391 


Socialites 
COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 


Imports of cocoanut oil into the 
United States during July, 1928, were 
19,629,693 Ibs. valued at $1,538,863, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. During the same month 
48,813,484 Ibs. of copra valued at 
$2,219,289 were imported. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured shipped ont, on hand and exported for two months ending September 
30, 1928, compared to a year ago, is reported by the U. S. Census Bureau as 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (Tons). 


follows: 
Ree’d. at mills* 
State Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. 
1928 1927 
United States .............1,039,236 1,306,919 
Alabama ......scceseeessee+ 38,080 118,951 
GOMER ecccciccecccccccsege Gamee 157,889 
Louisiana ....esescsseceeees 69,942 66,364 
Mississippi .........e2++++++ 150,189 175,340 


Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. Sept. 30. 

1928 1927 1927 
494,678 745,131 566,530 651,572 
x ’ 15,372 58,414 
38,385 102,227 14,359 58,044 
30,074 34,003 k 42,989 
62,436 94,300 91,752 93,711 


317,170 305,628 


ERE ccccccccccevcccccsscs. SEO eOe 588,867 251,590 ’ ° 
*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 21,972 tons and 89,784 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 9,715 
tons and 9,887 tons reshipped for 1928 and 1927, repectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand Produced Shipped out On hand 

Item Season Aug.1. Aug. 1 to Sept. 30 Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. Sept. 30. 
Crude Of) ccccccccccccces ABO *20,350,682 147,447,154 119,163,988 *67,951,434 
(pounds) ..... anemia 1927-8 16,296,641 225,117,934 171,714,509 87,462,788 
Refined oil ..... uevecnweeee 1928-9 335,993,223 **81,566,450 waeyesgsss 159,629,289 
pounds) ........+++++-1927-8 378,612,700 133,059,130 eeceactgbe 226,210,664 
Cake and meal ..........1928-9 32,648 220, 191,781 61,350 
ROGEE) “Sevcccccccceess ae 63,632 374 287,396 108,610 
NG oo es dence coseecee ces dle 29,291 137,989 94,708 72,572 
( re er rere 168,045 14,066 196,430 185,681 
Linters, ( ME ........1928-9 994 1447 55,920 86,521 
DRIES) cccccccsccccccccdeete 46,177 :763 93,619 80,321 
HRGl) ROP occccccccccccsccdsaee 2,775 2,848 3,288 2,335 
(500-lb. bales) ......1927-8 21,930 4,900 5,767 21,063 
Grabbots, motes, etc.......1928-9 : 1,903 3,289 2,548 2,644 
(500-Ib. bales) ......1927-8 1,842 4,252 2,364 3,730 


‘*Includes 3,093,476 and 4,669,739 pounds held 


by refining and manufacturing establishments and 


3,290,652 and 21,031,975 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1928, and September 


30, 1928, repectively. 


tIncludes 7,594,021 and 3,809,240 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and wareh 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 10,166,451 and 7,828,855 
transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 


30, 1928, respectively. 
**Produced from 88,828,250 pounds crude oil. 


ousemen at 
pounds in 
1928, and September 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products are weak and new lows 
persistent due to liquidation because of 
hedge pressure. Loss orders and poor 
support, other than from shorts. Con- 
tinued weakness in hogs, moderate cash 
trade and comparatively liberal hog 
run the feature. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil quiet and barely steady, 
weakness of lard offsetting steadiness 
of cotton. Hedge pressure light, but 
speculative buying power small. South- 
east Valley crude sold at 8%c; Texas, 
7%c. Fair amounts are coming out in 
the Valley. Georgia seed quoted at 
$44.00; delta, $48.00. Cash trade mod- 
erate; sentiment mixed; weather better. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Thursday noon were: Oct., $9.61 
@9.87; Nov., $9.73@9.85; Dec., $9.82@ 
9.88; Jan., $9.89@9.91; Feb., $9.90@ 
10.02; Mar., $10.02@10.05; Apr., $10.05 
@10.20; May, $10.18. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 94@9%éc. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 10%c. 
> as 


THURSDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Oct. 18, 1928.—Lard 
prime western, $12.10@12.20; middle 
western, $12.00@12.10; city, 11%c; re- 
fined continent, $13.00; South American, 
ia Brazil kegs, $14.75; compound, 
12c. 

————_—_ 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Cable to Tne National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Oct. 19, 1928—Market 
continues extremely dull,-with a little 
open order buying of American cut 
hams for Christmas trade and offerings 
plentiful for future. Picnics and square 
shoulders dull; pure lard fair. 

Today’s prices are as follows: square 
shoulders, 82s; American cut hams, 
105s; long cut hams, 114s; Cumber- 
lands, 90s; short backs, 93s; picnics, 
58s; Wiltshires, none; clear bellies, 89s; 
spot lard, 63s 6d. 

a 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg shows little 
alteration according to cable advices to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. Receipts of lard for the week 
were 1,712 metric tons. Arrivals of 
hogs at 20 of Germany’s most impor- 
tant markets were 99,000 at a top 
Berlin price of 18.16c a pound, com- 
pared with 107,000 at 16.43c a pound, 
for the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was rather 
quiet. i 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. Stocks are light and consump- 
tive demand poor. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 33,000 for the 
week compared with 23,000 for June. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended October 12, 
1928, was 97,000. 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the week ended Oct. 18, 1928, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week 


ended 
Oct. 13. 


Cor. 
week, 
week. 1927. 
2,002 2,889 
1,207 856 
362 2 
1,760 
11,519 
1,590 
588,014 


Prev. 

Western dressed meats: 
Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,602 
BUN, TAR. wecsccsesccs 604,936 


Local slaughters: 
1,243 
1,976 
14,532 
5,258 


~ fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats and 
local slaughters under federal and city 
inspection for the week ended Oct. 13, 
1928, with comparisons, are officially 
reported as follows: 

Week 
ended 
Western dressed meats: Oct.13. week. 1927. 

Steers, carcasses 1,832 2,002 3,039 

Cows, carcasses 2,333 2,509 3,633 

Bulls, carcasses 33 34 15 

Veals, carcasses 1,295 966 

Lambs, carcasses 16,565 14,142 

Mutton, carcasses .... 1,556 518 105 

Pork, Ibs. ............296,864 498,891 256,711 


Local slaughters: 


Cor. 


Prev. week, 


1,732 1,488 
1,630 1,766 
12,569 7,622 
5,584 4,475 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York City, N. Y., are 
officially reported for the week ended 
Oct. 18, 1928, with comparisons, as fol- 
lows: 

Week 


ended 
Oct. 13. 


7,162 


Cor. 
week, 
1927. 


8,23414 
518 


Prev. 
week. 
8,213 
1,205 
1 


1 
9,407 


Western drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses .... 
Cows, carcasses .... 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses .... 
Lambs, carcasses ... 26,432 
Mutton, carcasses .. J 3,129 
Beef cuts, Ibs. .....538,174 797,143 
Pork cuts, lbs. ....1,127,287 1,732,004 

Local slaughters: 


70 
11,336 
27,677 

5,024 
360,264 
920,084 


9,415 
14,313 
45,318 
61,151 


8,244 
13,422 
51,059 
51,479 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS, 


Exports of pork products from the 
principal ports of the United State 
during the week ended Oct. 13: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan.1 
——Week ended. Lim, 
Oct. 18, Oct. 15, Oct. 6, Oct, 13, 
1928. 1927. 1928. 
M Ibs. M lbs. 


To Belgium 
United Kingdom. 
Other Europe ....... 
Cuba 38 
Other countries. . 15 


BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND, 


To Germany 
United Kingdom. 
Other Europe .. 
Cuba 
Other countries. . 


13,778 
To Germany 6,199 
Netherlands .... 495 
United Kingdom. 4,120 
Other Europe .. 1,0 
1 


Other countries. . 


PICKLED PORK. 
231 241 
To United Kingdom 20 43 
Other Europe .. 1 
Canada 
Other countries... 87 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
“Week ended Oct. 13, 1928. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 


M Ibs. 
7 


Port Huron 
Key West 
New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Exported to: 
United Kingdom 
Liverpool 
London 
Manchester 
Glasgow 
Other United Kingdom 


Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
Hamburg 
Other Germany 


HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, Sept. 17, 1928—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 38s, 94; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 30s. 








STOCKS AND 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of August and July, 
1928, with comparisons, based on reports received from 4,341 manufacturers 
dealers, together with stocks disposed of during that month, are reported by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce as follows: 


Cattle, total, hides 
Domestic—Packer hides 
Domestic—Other than packer 
Foreign 

Buffalo 


Fronts, whole fronts 
Butts, whole butts 
Shanks 
Goat and kid, skins 
Cabretta, skins 
Sheep and lamb, skins 
Skivers and fleshers, dozens 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins . 
Deer and elk, skins 
Pig and hog, skins 


Stocks on hand or in transit 
July, Aug., 
1927. 
3,383,998 
2,235,916 
740,284 
407,798 
78,879 
4,085,123 


*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers and importers. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


talking 17c. 
selected, 
nominally 
freight. 

CALFSKINS—One big packer moved 
September and October productions, 
totalling 8,000 skins, on confidential 
basis; these had previously been offered 
at 27c. More are offered at 27c. 

First salted Chicago city calfskins 
2446c bid and 25c asked. Outside cities 
around 24c, nom. Mixed cities and 
countries 21@21%%4c. 

KIPSKINS—One packer moved about 
12,000 September northern native kips 
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buyers and sellers awaiting further ac- 
tion on a sizeable scale in the western 
market. Meanwhile, market quoted 
nominally on basis of western market. 
COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
continues easy. Sales of all-weights re- 
ported at 15c, selected. Extremes quot- 
ed 17@17%2c, with top last paid and 
buyers ideas inside figure. Buff weights 
quoted 15@15%4c. 
CALFSKINS—Calfskin market still 
inactive, and last trading prices quoted 
in a nominal way, $2.45 for 5-7’s, $2.80 
for 7-9’s and $3.70 for 9-12’s; buyers 
ideas considerably lower at present. 


fe 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 
Receipts of hides at Chicago 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There . was a 
limited trade in the big packer market 
during the period at lower prices. Trad- 
ing was confined to one packer, who is 
without private tanning account outlet, 
and limited sales made late last week 
and reported early this week at a cent 
decline on heavy native steers, butt 


brands and Colorados; early this week, 
further trading was done on heavy and 
light native cows at a like decline. Late 
Thursday, same packer moved a larger 


Bulls dull and 11@11%4c, 
nom. All-weight branded 
13@13%c, less Chicago 


Sskee 


hs 
3 


Hibs. 
21 

5 

» 

in 

30 

55 

10 


quantity of Colorados at another ‘4c 
decline, and good quantity of branded 
cows at the 14%4c decline. Other pack- 
ers have declined to participate in trad- 
ing on this basis, claiming that the hide 
market had already discounted the poor 
conditions in the leather market, and 
pointing to the fact that sales were 
made Friday of this week in the South 
American market at an advance of 25c 
per 100 kilos, figuring around %c per 
lb. 

Spready native steers quoted nomi- 
nally around 23@23%2c. Packer above 
mentioned sold 1,000 heavy native 
steers late last week at 21%c. Ex- 
treme native steers quoted nominally 
around 184%2.@19c. 

Same packer moved 1,000 butt branded 
steers late last week at 20c; also 1,000 
Colorados at same time at 19c, and 
further sale of 4,000 Colorados late 
Thursday at 181%4c. Heavy Texas steers 
quoted nominally 1912@20c; light 
Texas steers, 1814c nom.; extreme light 
Texas, 17%4¢. 

Sales of 1,800 heavy native cows made 
early in week by same packer at 20c, 
or full 2c down from last actual trad- 
ing price; also 3,000 light native cows 
previous day at 18%c, or 1c down. This 
packer sold 14,000 branded cows late 
Thursday of this week at 17%4c, estab- 
lishing this market 1%c below last 
trading price. 

Bulls have been neglected and quoted 
nominally around 1384%2@14c for native 
bulls and 18@13%6c for branded. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—A furth- 
er decline was established in the small 
packer hide market when a local small 
packer moved October production of 
about 4,000 hides mid-week at 18c 
for all-weight native steers and cows 
and 17¢ for branded. Another killer 
had moved production of Chicago and 
one outside plant previously at 18%c 
for under 45-lb. natives, 18%4c for over 
45-lb. natives, and 18c for branded, 
which had previously been paid for two 
other lots; this trading had been done 
quietly, 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Nothing new in 
market on hide trimmings, with big 
packer trimmings quoted at $35.00 last 
Paid and small packer trimmings 
around $31.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market continues dull and unsettled. 
Various sales of all-weights reported 
at lbe, selected, delivered, and this ap- 
pears to be top. Heavy steers and cows 
quoted nominally 14@14%c. Some buy- 
fs report purchases of 45/60 buff 
Weights at 15c but %c higher asked 
M some directions. Sales of 25/45 Ib. 
extremes reported at 1744c; buyers now 


late last week at 25c; another moved 
3,500 October northern natives at 25c, 
also; over-weights sold in one direction 
at 24c, early. Branded kips nominally 
around 2214 @23c. 

First salted Chicago city kips last 
sold at 23c, and offered on this basis. 
Outside cities around 22c, nom. Mixed 
cities and countries, 19@20c. 

One big packer moved 2,000 regular 
slunks at $1.75, early in the period. 
Hairless nominally 60@65c. 

HORSEHIDES—Horsehides continue 
easy. Choice renderers recently sold 
at $6.25. Considerable trading recent- 
ly in mixed lots, ranging from $6.00 
down to $5.00, and good mixed lots 
quoted around $5.50 asked. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 24 
@26c per lb., according to section. Good 
demand for packer shearlings but few 
being produced at this season; last 
trading at $1.60@1.65 for mostly No. 
1’s. Big packer Fall clip pelts sold at 
$2.10 and quoted $2.00@2.25 as to qual- 
ity. Some houses still sold up on pickled 
skins; market talked $9.75@10.25 per 
doz. big packer straight run, in other 
directions. One big packer moved 600 
doz. ribby sheep at $10.00 per doz., and 
750 doz. blind ribby sheep at $12.00. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips last 
sold at 10%c for big packer take-off. 
Gelatine stocks last moved at 5c. 


New York. 
PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket quiet, with no trading reported. 
September hides about cleaned up and 








He Fined Himself! 


Here is a meat man who values 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER so 
highly that he penalizes himself 
for delay in renewing his sub- 
scription. 

Adam John Bachman, a Cin- 
cinnati meat cutter, was so busy 
cutting and selling prize beef: 
that he overlooked his renewal 
when it fell due on March 1. 


He got a reminder letter in 
April, and sent in his $3 subscrip- 
tion, with $1 added “as a fine for 
being tardy.” 

“I have no excuse for this de- 
lay,” he writes. “Your magazine 
has made money for me and I 
couldn’t do without it. Keep up 
the good work.” 

This is a new kind of “con- 
science money,” and of course it 
went to the subscriber’s credit. 




















for the 


week 


ended October 


13, 


1928, 2,473,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,- 


844,000 lbs.; same week, 1927, 4,649,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to October 13, 


160,067,000 Ibs.; 


176,299,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended October 18, 1928, 3,- 
444,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,350,000 
Ibs.; same week, 1927, 4,681,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to October 13, 175,228,- 
000 lbs.; same period, 1927, 202,504,000 


Ibs. 


Spr. nat. strs.23 
Hvy. nat. strs. 
Hvy. Tex.strs. 
Heavy butt 
brnd’d = strs. 
Hvy. Col. strs. 
Px-light Tex. 
strs. 
Brnd’d cows 
Hvy nat. cows 
Lt. nat. cows 
Nat. bulls 
Brnd’d bulls. .13 
Calfskins. ... 
Kips, nat. 
Kips, ov-wt. . 


fo 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotation on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 19, 1928, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


@21% 


‘@20n 


@20 
@18% 


@17% 
@17% 
@20 

@18% 


. 13%) @14n 


@25 
@24 


Kips, brnd’d. .22%4@23n 


Slunks, reg. ... 


@1.75 


Slunks, hris...60 @65n 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib. less than heavies. 


@13%4n 13 
-261%4 @27 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended 
Oct. 19, ’28. 


@23%n 


Prey. 
week, 
22 
20 b@21lax 


20b @21ax 
19b @20ax 


18b @19ax 
18b @19ax 


same period, 1927, 


Cor. week, 
1927. 


@2414n 24% @25n 
@22% 


@23% 


@22 


@22 
@21% 


@20% 
@20% 
@21% 
@21% 


@19% 
14 @14%n 17b@17%ax 


@26ax 
@25ax 


@234n 


@13%n 154@16 
@28ax 26 @26%ax 


@24% 
@24% 
@22% 


@1.75n 1.60@1.75 


60 @é6in 


@1.00 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts... 
Branded 


@18 
@17 


Nat. bulls....13 @l4n 
12 


Brnd’d bulls.. 
Calfskins 


Slunks, reg... 
Slunks, hris..50 


Hvy. steers . 


Extremes .... 
Bulls 
Calfskins .... 
Ki 


ps 1 
Light calf ...1. 
Deacons 1 
Slunks, reg. ..7é 
Slunks, hris... 
Horsehides 
Hogskins .... 


Pkr. lambs 
Sml. pkr. lambs 
Pkr. 


Dry pelts ...24 


“Packer’s 


..24%b@25ax 24 
Kips .........224%4@23ax 


@1.60n 


@55n 


( 


shearlgs.1.60@1.65 
6 


@2 


COUNTRY 
@14%4 


184%4@18% 
@18 
@i4 
@12 
@25 
@22ax 
@1.60n 
50 @5in 


HIDES. 


1.60@1.65 
23 @25 


Jo 


What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? 


Encyclopedia,” 


packer’s guide. 


23 @23% 
2214 @28 
@1.75ax 
@85ax 


17 @17% 
17 @17% 
18144@19ax 
20 @2lax 
13 @13%ax 
18% @19n 


1.10@1.25 
25 @27 


Ask the 


the meat 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Oct. 18, 1928. . 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, fed steers and yearlings 50c@ 
$1.25 lower, most weighty steers $1.00 
off; fat cows, weak to 25c lower; low 
cutters, lower earlier in week but closed 
nearly steady; desirable butcher heifers 
and the light yearlings scaling under 
800 Ibs., 25@50c higher; bulls, steady 
to 25c lower, light kinds showing de- 
cline; vealers closed 50c@$1.00 low- 
er; week’s extreme top in load lots 
$17.90; part loads, $18.00 and $18.25; 
strictly choice yearlings sold at $17.50, 
all representative weights from $17.00 
upward being strictly choice; bulk in- 
betweens $13.00@16.00; rough weighty 
bullocks pounded hardest all week; not 
many fat cows above $10.00, bulk $7.25 
@9.00, with best westerns $9.75@10.00; 
most butcher heifers, $9.00@11.00; 
weighty sausage bulls, $9.25, cuttery 
kinds down to $6.50. Slaughter west- 
ern steers and meaty feeders lost 50@ 
75¢c, qualified light stockers holding 
fully steady. 

HOGS—AIl efforts on the part of 
salesmen to boost hog prices during the 
current week failed, and as receipts 
became burdensome on the closing ses- 
sion, price declines of 25@50c resulted, 
placing the bulk of the desirable hogs 
below the $10.00 mark, the first time 
since early in April. A few selected 


loads sold late at $10.00, but the bulk 
of the desirable lights and butchers on 
closing rounds went at $9.50@9.90. 
Light lights and pigs got the full share 
of the decline, the bulk of 130 to 160 
lb. averages selling at $9.00@9.25. 
Packing sows closed mostly at $8.75@ 
8.90, with very few going above $9.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced around 
50c from last week’s close and then re- 
acted; about half of the advance was 
lost on natives, while westerns closed 
about even with week ago. Top native 
lambs, $13.90, closing top $13.75, not 
much above $13.50 late; late bulk na- 
tives, $13.25@13.50; westerns, $12.75@ 
13.25; top westerns Tuesday, $13.85; 
sheep down a little; fat ewes $6.00@ 
6.25; late top, $6.50. 


er Xr 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., Oct. 18, 1928. 

CATTLE—Slightly increased receipts 
of killing classes and the continued dull 
trade in Eastern dressed markets influ- 
enced further declines of 25c@$1.00 in 
the beef steer and yearling market dur- 
ing the week. Inbetween grades of 
short-feds and the better kinds of 
straight grassers predominated and 
suffered the most loss. Heifers closed 
at steady to 25c lower levels, while 
cows are 25@50c off. Bulls are steady 
to 25c under a week ago, and vealers 
are 50c lower, with the late top at 


October 20, 1998 


$15.00. Choice yearlings scored $17, 
for the week’s top, and best medium 
weights reached $16.75. 

HOGS—A weaker undertone featured 
the trade in hogs, and declines of } 
25c were registered during the a 
Shipping orders have been limited, by 
big packers have been good buyers g 
the decline. At the close, choice 200 ty 
250 lb. weights sold at $9.70 to Shippers, 
while local killers paid up to $9.65 for 
their top. Packing grades shared jp 
the price reduction. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs met a fairly 
broad demand and finished the week gt 
10@15c higher levels. Mature cl 
however, were slow at fully 25c lower 
rates. Best range lambs sold up tp 
$13.60. A few desirable natives made 
$13.00 and others cleared from $12.0 
@12.50. Most of the fat ewes sold 
from $6.25@6.75. 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura} 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Oct. 18, 1928, 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
met with a slow market all week, with 
the trend of prices towards lower levels, 
The week’s decline measuring 25@Tbe, 
with choice long féds all weights mostly 
50@75c lower. Prices for she stock 
declined -25@50c. Bulls are weak to 
25c lower, while veals held about steady, 
Top, $17.20; practical top veals, $15.00, 

HOGS—Despite light receipts locally 
the undertone to the hog trade has been 
weak. Outlet during the period has 
been practically limited to local pack- 
ers. Lights and butchers that usually 
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Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
: Steck Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities. 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 








=e 
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Order Buyers of Live Stock 


Potts — Watkins — Walker 


National Stock Yards, IIl. 


Reference: National Stock Yards National Bank 








The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’ Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 
































iii “a pa 
—— 
7 + 
Order Buyers of Live Stock E. K. Corrigan 
Mc Murray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
: . Operating on Three Markets 
indianapolis i ene So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
rea E. K. Corrigan Carl Soeder R. G. Symon 
——— 
—— 




















J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 

|_Union Stock Yards 

















Omaha, Nebr. 





Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents ? 
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October 20, 1928. 


come in for shipper competition, reflect 
a touch of weakness, while packing 

les are strong to as much as 15c 
igher. Thursday’s top reached $9.75 
on 230 Ib. butchers. 

SHEEP—Uneven distribution of sup- 
plies resulted in an irregular market on 
fat lambs, prices advancing the fore 

of the week, but a break on 
Wednesday wiped out the betterment. 
Top for the week reached $13.50 but 
at the close bulk of wooled lambs sold 
$12.75@13.00; fed clipped lambs, $12.25 
@12.35. Sheep have held steady; top, 
$6.85 for ewes. 

——_@— 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Oct. 18, 1928. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, good steers sold 50@75c lower; 
western steers, 50c lower; heifers, 25c 
lower; cows, steady to 25c lower. All 
cutters 10@15c lower; bulls, 25c higher; 
yealers, steady to 50c lower. Tops for 
week: 974 lb. yearlings, $16.75; 1,280 


lb. matured steers, $15.25; mixed year- 
lings, $14.50; 1,099 lb. western steers, 


11.65. 
HOGS—With increased receipts and 
a slackening shipper demand, butcher 
hogs fell into a price drop of from 
2@40c as compared with a week ago. 
Packing sows took a similar decline for 
the week, but competition from coun- 
try demand allowed lighter pigs to hold 
even, with light lights steady to 25c 
below a week ago. Today’s market 
was 15@25c lower than yesterday. 
Today’s top rested at $9.90, with the 
bulk of weights above 170 lb. at $9.75 
@9.85. Week’s top, $10.30, paid 
Monday. : 
SHEEP — Decreased receipts gen- 
erally were instrumental in advancing 
fat lamb prices here by around 25c as 
compared with a week ago. Other 
classes showed practically no change 
in that time. The week’s packer top 
was $13.00, while city butchers paid 
upward to $18.50 for a few choice lots. 


a 
ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Minnesota Dept. of Agriculture.) 
South St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 17, 1928. 

CATTLE—Reflecting outside condi- 
tions, the market on killing cattle 
closed 25@50c under a week earlier. 
Few fed steers were offered; best 
gtassers stopped at $12.85@12.85, the 
bulk from $11.00 down. Fat cows went 
to a new low of $7.00@8.25; heifers, 
$7.75@9.00; cutters, $5.50@6.25. Bulls 
closed strong to 25¢c up and mostly at 
$8.50 down. Vealers are unchanged, 
these selling today from $14.50@15.50, 
the bulk at $15.00. 

_HOGS—Aside from a few fiuctua- 
tions during the week, the hog market 
today was the same as that of last 
ednesday. Desirable lights and 
butchers sold at $9.50; plainer kinds, 
to $9.25; packing sows, mostly $8.50. 
S080 were 25c or more higher at 


SHEEP—Fat lambs scored a 25@50c 
advance, other classes and sheep hold- 
mg steady. Desirable lambs sold re- 
tently at $13.00; bucky offerings, 





$12.00; heavies, $10.50; culls, $9.50@ 
10.00. Best light and mediumweight 
ewes turned at $6.00@6.50: heavies, 
$4.50@5.50; culls, $2.00@3.50. 

———fe— 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural. 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 18, 1928. 

CATTLE—Week’s trading in cattle 
produced further downward price re- 
visions. Slaughter steers sold chiefly 
at a 50@75c decline, and fat she stock 
25@50c lower; bulls, weak to 25c lower; 
vealers, unchanged. Best of the fat 
bullocks, which were none too choice, 
brought $15.50@16.00. 

HOGS—Burdensome supplies _ sent 
hogs into a fresh slump to the lowest 
levels since June. Prices eased off 
15@25c, with the top down to $9.70. 

SHEEP—Receipts decreased sharply 
and lamb values reacted 25@50c, other 
classes going unchanged. Choice Mon- 
tana lambs reached $13.50; a few 
natives, $12.00@18.00; few 84-94 lb. fed 
clipped lambs, $12.00@12.50; fat ewes, 
up to $6.75. 


SIOUX CITY 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 17, 1928. 

CATTLE—Receipts for the week 
were 17,000, a substantial increase over 
last week and the corresponding week 
last year. The bulk of the receipts 
came from range territory. Very few 
long-fed cattle arrived and there was 
little change noted in the market, fin- 
ished steers being quotable up to $17.50. 
The bulk of short-fed steers and year- 
lings sold at $18.50@15.50; short-fed 
heifers, $11.00@13.50; grass heifers, 
$8.00@11.00; grass cows, $7.00@9.75; 
veals, $8.00@13.50; bulls, $7.50@9.50; 
canners and cutters, $5.50@6.75. 

HOGS—Receipts light; market gen- 
erally steady; top, $9.85; bulk of fin- 
ished butchers of all weights, $9.50@ 
9.75; sows, mostly $8.50@8.75, with a 
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sn90 lots of choice butcher sows up to 
SHEEP—Receipts normal; market 
25c higher. ‘Top and bulk of native 
lambs, $13.50; ewes, $6.00@7.00. 
an 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets for week 
ended October 13, and comparative 
periods: 

At 20 markets: 
Cattle. Hogs. 
Week ended Oct. 13 +++ 285,000 


Sheep. 
523,000 571,000 


i) ee Praee 330,000 432,000 595,000 
WE. 6 Saved wane codivcneen 367,000 468,000 579,000 
ME ee carsecstacaueeted + 398,000 538,000 578,000 
BED Wir acadecavecdaccosad 443, 561,000 498, 
BO Wrath rhehete seamed 418,000 689,000 458,000 
At 11 markets: 

Hogs. 
. Co Me Terr rer rrr et 456,000 
RONUM WHEN 6 oe stdcativeugsccecatooncl 370,000 
WE ci ccltseewelp oebevctvdsSeGnedaeWes sean 394, 
DOE eevee eecteued “Wes penascusiodeascuce 470,000 
WE occ knhcoeces Vadecedbetcadvetesdoonanl 492, 
MUN 4kSdLOD GC Gadd neeeinncecekhesaceameared 610,000 


At 7 markets: 


Week ended Oct. 13 ....199,000 366,000 392,000 


Previous week .......... 253,000 297,000 432,000 

dV Gib N cn ck reumduds 273,000 310,000 000 
ME ce veGacwsciescncee 317,000 363, 378,000 
WE a ecco nek veck sesee 357,000 390,000 299,000 
Ms cS Seca newscacw 23. 495, 280,000 


*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph 
counted as cattle previous to 1927. 


cmcenaiponrnnit 
BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN SEPT. 


The receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during Septem- 
ber, 1928, were as follows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Receipts ...........29,9381 24,479 68,019 90,520 
Shipments ......... 17,973 20,792 38,915 71,873 
Local slaughter ...11,721 3,588 29,503 18,202 


eo —— 
ARGENTINE MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meat from Argentine for 
the period from January 1 to October 6, 
1928, with comparisons, are reported to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as 
follows: 

January 1 to October 6 
1927. 1928. 


9 
Frozen beef, quarters...... 834,000 2,001,000 
Chilled beef, quarters...... 4,681,000 4,678,000 
Frozen mutton, carcasses ..1,129,000 1,242,000 
Frozen lamb, carcasses...... 1,071,000 988,000 











firm at Sioux City, Iowa. 





Detroit, Indianapolis, LaFayette, 








KENNETT, MURRAY & BROWN 


INCORPORATED 


Livestock Order Buyers 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Reliable, trustworthy and capable buyers, worthy of your con- 
fidence. This, plus the fact that our cattle and hogs are from 
the center of the corn belt, is why you should order from our 


CORN 
FED 
Cattle 

and Hogs 


Other Kennett-Murray Offices:—Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Louisville, Montgomery, Nashville, 
Omaha, St. Louis . 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1928. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1928. Cattle. eng — 
Cattle. Hoge. Shee oe rec 8,000 30, 20, 

i Chicago m4 2 —y “4 Kansas City .........++. rod reed shane 
Kansas City : 3,500 1,000 300 erry bye By +008 
Omaha "200 1,200 2.200 St. DE Adnesceevdveonae 5,5 8, y 
ay Louis ae 800 4.500 "150 St. Joseph oss dae &b 0h00 2,200 5,500 yn 
—y i. ° 100 1'500 3,000 Sioux City .........eee- 2,500 — red 
Sioux City -. 1,000 2'000 500 I wees bqarh a aoe 1,800 4 . 
ke ieee ee ee ts a — = 
Okiahoma City ......... 200 "300800 Mitwankee se ecccill, 2000 8100 400 
TR. sameeren watt = Tiicnde ~~~ mpeennemaneen 3,500 1,000 18,000 
lca crc: God 400 18,300 Loulsville ..........-.+-. 199 1,000 300 

Ree” ele ak ce . A cieyehsawae nae wer 1, 2 
_-  _g lle a. Co Cede .....-..-.... Ie. Ta 800 
Indianapolis Se, ee 100 3°500 200 Pittsburgh pebesbueaawee®s 100 1,800 4 
a 100 i 500 300 Cincinnati ...........-.- 400 as 4 = 
ENE? <« Covkadsex ON 2'200 $00 BUlEAMO 2... secccceece 200 . o00 - 
Buffalo .. norte é ss 5 tg 100 1,500 200 Cleveland Peps seate neo 8 4 500 2, 
CEEOR ©). 00<5cs0xee- 100 500 300 Nashville ...........-++ oa oe (Lees 
RNG 9 x <eidk cs sne~ 100 200 sobs MORNE Soe ec cwneeces ces 3, , 
rare 300 200 100 WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1928. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1928. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

PRD |. caénasddbssssace 27,000 35,000 30,000 Chicago ............+.+. 10,000 20,000 30,000 
—— BOOT .cssvenescans 32,000 9,000 14,000 Kansas City ............ 7,000 9,000 13,000 
Omaha ..... bub sesh oeue 21,000 5,500 18,000 Omaha ...........-.sse0 5,500 3,500 18,000 
err 9,500 12,500 2S eae 3,200 11,500 1,000 
Dn <.tccuvspenes es 4,000 4,500 8,500 St. Joseph ............-. 1,800 5,500 2,000 
Re ME waocsnccccsases 9,500 4,000 8.500 Sioux City ......cc.ees- 3,000 3,500 3,000 
Ne Fear 15,000 11,500 23,000 St. Paul .............--: 3,500 15,000 3,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,200 1,300 eooe Oklahoma City .......-. 800 1,400 
EEE WHORE wtccccsssons 3,500 1,000 1,500 Fort Worth ............ 5,000 900 4,000 
| a yee 500 700 300 Milwaukee ............- 800 5,000 4,000 
OS Eee 14,400 1,900 21,000 Denver .........ccccceee 3,400 900 30,200 
DD > tneessseen ees: 200 700 BOD TMMTTS. 2 onc cccccssocs 200 800 300 
WEED BBdcssccedessacs 4,500 2,200 i Sere, 500 1,800 100 
Indianapolis ............ 400 5,000 500 Indianapolis ............. 400 8,000 600 
DD .scccswsusceus 1,300 5,000 2,500 Pittsburgh .............. 100 2,500 800 
En -.s-<sscunsees 3,300 4,300 ye: ee 600 4,200 500 
DE Sas ocucctpehnete 2,400 16,600 11,000 Buffalo ............0000- 100 1,900 300 
ee eer rs 800 5,400 Te arr 600 3,600 2,500 
TS” re 100 ee NSA ee 100 400 100 
ED - oe0s 40% voneaseses 3,400 3,300 BOBO Toronto .....cccccccccece 400 600 600 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 18, 1928, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 

Hogs (Soft or oily bs and roast- 


ing pigs excluded): CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Hvy. wt. (250-850 Ibs.) med-ch..$ 9.25@ 9.90 $ 9.15@ 9.85 $ a20m O58 6 Ase Oe 6 Ae 9.35 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 9.30@10.00 9.15@ 9.85 9.20@ 9.75 oC 0@ 9.70 00@ 9.35 


Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.. 9.00@ 9.90 9.00@ 9.85 8.75@ 9. 65 8.75@ 9 70 ¥ 00@ 9. 35 
Lt. It. fiso-i00 Ibs.) com-ch.. 8.65@ 9.60 8.75@ 9.60 8.25@ 9.35 8.25@ 9.40 8.75@ 9.35 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 8.25@ 9.10 7.85@ 8.50 8.10@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.85 8.00@ 8.75 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs down), med-ch. 8.40@ 9.35 8.40@ 9.25 .........- 8.25@ 9.65 9.00@10.00 
Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 9.7 7lb. 9.84208 Ib. 9.48-254 1b. 9.55-230 1b. 9.30-254 lb. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

—- (1,500 LBS. UP): : 

rn rn. © .cissabaeh cebehiesubes. Sdasacdeae  “Setnsseuss 


sreens (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 


Choice ....cccccccccecececsees 16.50@17.25 16.25@17.25 15.75@17.00 15.00@16.75 16.00@16.75 
Good .......... eeccccccccccece 13-09@16.75 13.25@16.25 13.50@15.75 12.50@15.00 13.75@16.00 


STEERS 1,1001,800 LBS. 
Choice ‘ “3 16.75@17.25 16.25@17.25 15.75@17.25 15.00@16.75 16.00@17.00 
13.75@17.00 13.25@16.25 13.50@15.75 12.50@15.25 13.75@16.00 





17.00@17.50 16.50@17.50 16.00@17.25 15.25@17.00 16.25@17.25 
14.00@17.25 13.25@16.50 13.50@16.00 12.50@15.25 13.75@16.25 


STEERS (800 LBS. UP): 
Medium) ..........eeeeeeeee- 12.00@14.00 10.75@13.25 11.25@13.50 10.25@12.50 10.50@13.75 
GOMMOR ccccccccccccccccccc.  8.75@12.25 8.25@10.75 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS 750-950 LBS.): 


8.25@11.25 8.00@10.25 8.00@10.50 








ON ae ig a i a ee Beas 16.75@17.50 16.50@17.50 16.00@17.25 15.50@17.00 16.25@17.00 
BEE ns sc ccccccncdcbenesasiwes 14.50@17.00 13.75@16.50 13.50@16.00 12.75@15.50 14.00@16.25 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): ’ = 
SNEED, a buebnn onde vescdodonss's 16.00@17.00 14.75@16.00 14.75@16.00 14.25@15.75 15.00@16.25 
SRE sevcawosonsencssntceseess 13.75@16.25  13.00@14.75 12.50@14.75 12.25@14.25 12.50@15.00 
CORINA. wcccccsacvcceces 7.75@13.75 7.50@13.00 7.75@12.50 7.75@12.25 7.50@12.50 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP.) ce 
GED Sccnddccdeecanessdésscs 12.25@16.50 12.25@15.50 12.00@15.25 12.00@15.25 12.25@15.50 
Good 11.2! 7 16.00 11.00@14.75 sr 75@13.50 10.50@14.25 10.50@14.00 
9.00@13.75 8.50@12.25 8.75@11.50 8.75@12.00 8.50@11.75 
11.00@11.75 11.00@12.00 10.75@11.75 10.00@11.25 10.75@11.50 
ee +++ 8.90@11.00  9.00@11.00 8.50@10.75 8.15@10.00 8.50@10.75 
Common-med. .... ceseess 7.00@ 8.90 7.75@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.15 6.75@ 8.50 
Low cutter and cutter. peeuches 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.75 5.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.75 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Beef Good-ch. ................ 9.50@10.75 8.75@10.50 8.50@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.75 8.85@ 9.75 
Cutter-med. ......c.eeceeeeee- 6.50@ 9.25 6.50@ 8.75 6.75@ 8.50 6.75@ 8.75 6.75@ 8.90 
CALVES aoe LBS. DOWN): 
Medium. 9.50@12.50 9.00@12.5 8.50@12.00 8.00@12.00 8.50@11.50 
7.00@ 9.50 6.00@ 9.00 6.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.50 
bi mo wg (MILK-FED): 
Os 60000 oncehepbtacss 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.50 13.00@15.50 11.00@14.50 12.00@15.00 
Mediom 960 e00bndeswehe soces se 13.00@14.00 12.50@15.00 11.00@13.00 8.50@11.00 10.00@12.00 
PO rs 8.50@13.00 6.00@12.50 7.00@11.00 6.00@ 8.50 7.50@10.00 


ol SHEEP AND 


Lambs es Ibs. down) good-ch... 12.50@13.75 12.25@13.50 12.50@13.25 12.25@13.40 12. 00@13.25 
— (92 lbs. down) medium... 11.75@12.50 11.00@12.25 11.50@12.50 11.25@12.25 11. 25@12. 
ibs (all weights) cull-common 7.75@11.75 9.00@11.00 7.75@11.50 7.75@11.25 9.50@11.25 


1 
» Roe ay (110 lbs. down) 8,00@12.2 

medium-choice ....... coveccce . -25 7.25@11.50 7.75@10.75 8.00@11.25 10. 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med.-ch.. 4.75@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.85 4.50@ 6.50 M4 
Ewes (120-150 lbs.) medium-ch.. 4.25@ 6.35 4.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.25 
Bwes (all weights) cull-common. 1. 75@ 5.00 1.50@ 5.00 1.50@ 5.25 1.50@ 4.50 


POD 
ass 


aT 
uo $44 
6588 





October 20, 1998 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1928. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 

SN 5. vase <3 cou vsg as 7,000 35,000 19.9 
ee 4,000 7,000 12.0% 
Esa baisws 444.0% > 30.44 3,000 2,500 8.0m 
Bee SUS cc ccvcsccesccse 2,100 13,000 15H 
i. SED 5 once sos p09 'e0n 900 5,500 2,00 
CT hatecass codes 1,000 3,500 2,00 
are 5,000 10,500 9.5 
Oklahoma City .......... 800 ,500 od 
te Rr 2,000 800 500 
SEED © odes ow betwee 800 3,000 40) 
TN ear ao Ae 1,500 21,69 
Louisville . dpi 200 1,100 200 
Wichita 600 2,200 m 
Indianapolis 700 6,000 400 
Pittsburgh 100 1,900 500 
Cincinnati 700 3,800 300 
Buffalo .... need 200 1,800 1,6 
ee rere 300 2,300 12 
EE 6gdnesedtnalad 100 700 10 
PP ere 300 400 10 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1928, 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

CED sod inane va vatee 1,000 20,000 9.0% 
CE CO caw cupseas 3,000 6,500 2.509 
OmMAhA ...ccessecceceees 1, 5,000 4.50 
i nn <cdelknesktou os 1,200 13,000 600 
se ar eee 700 3,000 3,50 
a5 fave 504 5 i0 5 0'5 2,000 4,000 3.509 
OS EE 1,600 9,000 2.009 
Oklahoma City ......... 800 1,300 an 
Wort Worth ............. 200 700 600 
Milwaukee .............. 300 =: 1,000 300 
EE, Wa Ssig'a's!95-<'p%0 5.4m 2,800 500 23,000 
INL: 5 6 bina 4 Sin 6 Bao 500 1,900 200 
Indianapolis ............ 500 9,000 600 
ee saa 2,800 110 
fT 400 4,600 500 
DE ais inh o-3 94/0.6°6:5 So h0s 100 8,200 3,0 
| ee 100 1,800 1,20 

Re 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the fo- 
lowing centers for the week ended October Fri 
1928, with comparisons. 

















CATTLE. 

Weck Cor. 

ended Prev. 
Oct. 13. week. ‘er 
DEE. -eniyiscitaaecuae 21,884 26,029 24,565 
Kansas City . -- 19,167 20,870 32,231 
Omaha 12,569 17,997 21,97 
St. Louis . ... 12,360 18,547 16,788 
BR IID 656s ia Scho s araeiere 8,343 % 11,02 
EE Sno ices. aps 6,083 7,302 10,350 
.. RP eae 2,173 2,037 pp 
SU ER. oKnc cccuceens 53 9,707 6,841 
Philadelphia ............ 1,356 1,243 = =-1,710 
Indianapolis ............ 1,284 1,178 6,354 
NE Views Oaceuksacsee 1,590 1,732 = 1,488 
New York & Jersey City 9,576 9,415 8,244 
Oklahoma City ......... 5, 6,548 5,748 
SER. 3 oia%s adits s ch.cc 4,264 2,858 cee 
ee 3,043 3,393 <oue 
RN Ses. ists ooaee 115,556 137,211 147,259 
gle ae 70,700 
Kansas City 17,949 
a. RSC ee 22,390 
te Ee ee 28,235 
rer 14,786 
SM Seis ss 6:00 ews se 10,408 
CN srtth oan vases suk ests 
Fort Worth 4,218 
Philadelphia 19,590 
Indianapolis .. ‘ 36,246 
Se aa ec 12,569 7,62 
New York & Jersey City rr 728 45,318 51,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 8,527 6,982 4,49 
TE icccek dine esau 14,328 19,131 sees 
WE Gh rvskastsa wosccae 3,742 4,222 <a 
RR GS hashes dcnu sce 371,463 287,580 287,712 

SHEEP 
Lapa Ee EEE 54,142 70,910 58,450 
Kansas City ............ 30,164 35,670 27,627 
NE is io asi owes saga 34,732 35, 064 
a Re 5,330 7,878 7,77 
IS 23,568 24,315 24,350 
SS SE Eee 9,403 8,994 7,304 
UL. 5 xa abies s chsinnu oe 556 832 tees 
eile ee ee 6,800 1,558 4,018 
Philadelphia ............ 4,709 5,258 5,748 
Indianapolis ............ La 828 7,177 
OO eae 4,874 5,584 44% 
New York & pow City 58,910 61,151 51,478 
Oklahoma City........... 374 281 66 
SII Sv cosets sc tasias 1,618 1,325 sone 
| ere fee 8,512 8,265 vee 
ONE Gove ccesstsascee 244,719 272,516 233,521 
a ed 


Where are hides most frequently 
“scored,” and what is the right prac 
tice to prevent this? Ask the Phe 
pom aangspl the meat packer’s dit 
tionary and guide. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


purchases of livestock by packers at principal 


centers for the week ended Saturday, 


Oct. 


13, 


1928, with comparisons, are reported to The Na- 
tional Provisioner as follows. 

CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Calvés. Hogs. Sheep. 

bss seas 6,224 1,933 10,300 20,127 

es 00.......- 6,028 2,937 8,800 17,904 
Morris & CO......-- 2,386 1,106 14,400 6,985 
Wilson & CO....... 3,501 1,690 :900 9,126 
Anglo-Am. Prov. Co. 508 --- 8,400 see 
g. H. Hammond Co. 2,035 4,400 ; 
Libby, McNeill & 
Libby .--++- cocees 1,202 oe cee cece 
Brennan Packing Co., 100 hogs; Miller & 


hogs; eee epee | Co., 3,600 
Hart, 5,200 OE hogs; Western 


d, Lunham & Co., 3, 
bat ~e Provision Co., 


8,900 hogs; Roberts & 


Oake, 000 hogs; Agar. Pkg. Co., 3,800 hogs; 


others, 29,400 hogs. 



























































Totals: Cattle, 21,884; calves, 7,666; 
119,100; sheep, 54,142. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Bi GO.s v0.00 2,955 892 5,550 
any Pkg. Co 2,848 877 4,533 
Fowler Pkg. Co..... 296 acs ea60 
Morris & Co......- 1,972 819 3,101 
swift & Co......--- 2,751 1,114 9,513 
Wilson & Co....--- 3,247 744 4,397 
local butchers...... 613 89 1,166 
OS ee 14,682 4,485 28,260 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. ogs. 
3,601 6,308 
. 8,715 4,953 
826 4,365 
: 1,665 1,572 
3,480 4,248 
5 ana 
3 
59 
17 
a1 
10 
76 
56 
242 
356 sae 
83 ses 
eee 1,726 
ack icasns wate -14,373 29,172 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. -Calves. Hogs. 
Armour & Co....... 1,7 773 + =65,312 
Swift . > pales 3,310 1,712 5,922 
Morris & Co........ 1,507 372 =1,872 
East Side Pks. Co.. 1,589 10 6,582 
CO ee 4,245 886 21,890 
SAR 12,360 3,753 41,578 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Pett Be Oo... 2.20 900 539 10,244 
Armour Ri ae SOs 2,179 369 6,332 
Morris & Co........ 024 238 3,816 
Dante e's tesie <0 4,674 1,172 4,428 
DE aig cis s3.5iba 11,777 +=-2,318 24,820 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,182 214 5,695 
Armour & Co........ ,902 196 =5,191 
Se 1,424 199 3,049 
Smith Bros.......... eevee 62 
_ a <a bas 92 7 e000 
Sy eee 1,642 6 7,892 
_.. Ue 7,193 622 21,889 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Morris & Co........ 1,655 723 «494,081 
Wilson & Co........ 1,933 939 4,013 
epee 83 adie 433 
Eee 3,671 1,662 8,527 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
801 1,868 29,603 
_ 891 8,077 
327 3 574 
556 20 1,870 
“pu 213 


2,981 




















hogs, 


Sheep. 


5,752 
5,911 





30,164 


Sheep. 
8,423 
9,990 
3,848 
9,897 





eee 





32,158 


Sheep. 
1,097 
1,246 

0 








31,245 


Sheep. 
3,379 
4,069 
3,379 


10,827 





Sheep. 
208 
166 


374 





Sheep. 
5,314 
1,027 

544 
72 































CINCINNATI. CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. caine «tien ie ke Wes 
tatistics 0: ivestoc. a e cago on 
: - Fi sag hetgepers. - ° = Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
J. Hilberg Eee oe | eee 12 SOS tional Provisioner as follows: 
Gus. Juengling ..... 174 83 nat 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co... 1,000 402 5,107 RBECHIPTS. 
Kroger Gr. & B. Co. 180 65 971 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 6 281 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
H. H. Meyer Pkg.Co. 22 .... 2,449 Mon., Oct. 8....17,211 8,287 ,506 23,141 
W. G. Rehn m.. 164 48. Tues., Oct. 9.... 7,865 2,506 27,502 14,403 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 5S ss. 1,145 Wed., Oct. 10...10,588 2,213 18,929 23,700 
J. Schlachter & Son 174 27... Thurs., Oct. 11.. 9,986 2,797 27,828 20,648 
A — Co.. 4 ne — Fri., Oct. 12,... 1,680 970 16,873 23, 606 
J. F. Stegner....... 295 155 ES ee a a oe 
ae Totals this week.47,580 11,923 131,633 106,498 
OGRE. ais cccwatewen 2,297 960 15,729 1,178 Previous week ...56,672 138,743 93,725 180,820 
MILWAUKEE. Year ago woeawne 53,416 12,462 99,177 107, 
Site, tale Mans te. ~ _— ago ..68,111 14,753 108,198 141,245 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,878 4,209 10,565 1,457 a sdinns to Oct. 13, with comparative 
Swift & Oo., Chicago .... ae 8 chee 460 ; 
U. Dz . Co., N. Y.. 37 wee ¢usic eas some yea 
The iavien as ence eoee 419 eles 928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 
> ae Peon ee page Rs ie: 104.s82 111,301 1,898,250 2,230,647 
Semeter se" 302 210 162 igs Calves .... . 25,666 25,918 619,430 562,939 
Searels Ptah 496 76 31 61 Hogs .......225,858 181,140 6,488,706 5,780,341 
EB ove cecccencs Sheep ...... 236,818 182,790 3,044,185 2,982,092 
ORE sess ki saeas 3,720 6,582 11,255 2,198 SHIPMENTS 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,215 425 7,852 554 on, Oct. 8.... 3,584 a oa CS 
a Rig Go. cece a 35 4,287 2 Wed.” Oct. 10... 4/138 172 «1.744 10925 
hatin... & 1. noes Thur., Oct. 11.... 3,226 128 3,642 13,677 
Keefe-LeStourgeon . 50 eoce Hey by ae bag il <= ws 
Total ........+0+. 1,718 460 12,189 556 Totals this week.16,217 317 20,529 49,417 
aanere. Year ago n..118'003 982 BOOT ata0B 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Two . tl “Sie. 26, 231 ’ ’ 
1,74 1, . 
Swift & Co... L010 1M 1,805 3,948 m oe ane Sen 
Armour er i WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICH OF LIVE 
Blayney-Murphy ose eee 75 1,160 ears 7 at aan 
Miscl. packers ..... 609 205 919 2,367 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
ree Week ended Oct. 13. ne 25 9.90 5.60 $12.95 
ei dcsivcccoan 20 a ee rhe, Ee ee ee: es By le 
ST. PAUL. Ro ee veeens we que 13-90 11.15 5.75 13.80 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. i995 1010)000°11./1 1838 120 728 15:30 
Armour & Co....... 2,884 2,880 18,416 6,587 1924 ............... 10.35 10.65 6.30 13.25 
Cudahy Pkg. Oo.... 75 1,451  .... Stee. WES Gis coke eceiees 10.25 7.40 6.00- 12.70 
pS ere 166 29 65 avai’ pone aed 
Swift & Co......... 4,379 4,356 21,834 16,541 Av. 1923-1927 ....$11,05 $10.55 $ 6.30 $13.70 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,419 148 sain 
ere 401 eeee 6,017 6,750 SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
DOM... .ccseeeee 9,084 8,814 41,332 29,880 Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
RECAPITULATION. ers at the Chicago Stock Yards. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets ‘ 
for the week ended October 13, 1928, with com- *Week ended Oct. 18 eae ae pope 
parisons. CATTLE Previous week ........... 3108 74,714 74/848 
C+ RR PR ss Ree 2 34,811 68,710 60,162 
Week eee CS SAREE ae REIN tas 41,880 66,253 72,553 
ended Prev. WOON) MC Ge ek te ta 52,668 96,175 69,434 
Oot aoe WORK. SURE. TOR eo ed avin oes ga5e ye 49,642 104,988 65,447 
EPEC 21,884 26,029 24,565 : 
Meneas Clty: .....ccescas ,682 16,579 25,850 “Saturday, Oct. 13, estimated. 
WE beeseccececsnaes 14,873 16,954 24,380 
OR, NS kcceeccccentans 360 18,547 7 HOG RECHIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
ee Roe 11,777 138,366 16,769 Receipts, average weight and top and average 
BE GE v.ccees sae scns ,193 7,9 11,078 i 4 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,671 4,757 4,321 Prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
Indianapolis ............ 4,060 5,421 5,859 Average 
ee eee 2,207 2,272 2,272 i Wet. —~Pulee— 
MALWAUEOG. «0... s.c0cvcees 3,720 3,830 3,322 received. Ibs. Top. Avg. 
WEE cece sectéivectactes 1,713 1,630 2,314 a y a: ‘ 
SOP eee Toe 3,039 2,834 +... “Week ended Oct. 13.131,600 240 $11.00 $ 9.90 
a Pe eye er 9,984 12,288 17,701 Previous week ....... 2725 238 11.30 10.55 
WIN vgs uaccutienscda ; 45 12.15 11.15 
Total eaeees wovccRlO, TOR 200,07R NOU ROR - BRO. oooh. cckccin 108,198 247 14.00 12.30 
WE iv id wccwde sige eken 121,175 245 12.00 11.20 
*Includes calves. 1994 Liwesueecernndees 141,127 237 11.70 10.65 
HOGS. WE Sich aw bdabisense 205,590 239 8.35 7.40 
DP re ee -119,100 ,400 70,700 Avg. 1923-1927 ....135,000 243 $11.65 $10.55 
KRanets. ORG sis... 6 tsa «a 21,415 17,949 
RAredacees id esaneas 17 25,563 35,070 *Receipts and average weights for week ended 
ls EE owes teidanney - 41,578 26,400 28,235 Oct. 18, 1928. 
eo. oohe ‘yes dietaavan poy yer anaes 
eh sidpwesehos 3 5 : HOG SLAUGHTHRINGS. 
Fs sone city Rcndactewa 8,527 6,982 4,499 hy —s - 
MMM 5 os Gains onde ; 31,024 35,849 Chicago packers’ hog slaughterings for the week 
Cincinnati © seecsseagareus ie eed ee ended Oct. 13, 1928. 
WAUKCE 2. ccccrcccscce . » 
WHEE sss cieecscs veces ee OR snc os avers sasuctn assess eo 
SES gixkancsnys danten 4,435 4,140 PEP sg lla alte a od pas 8'800 
te Paul veces seca 41,882 84,085 46,116 Hammond Go. 222022 £00 
Total .s..seeeeses. -+ 401,074 806,821 818,183 Wilson “ae G0. 2222 2 abo 
SHEEP. SE Ee Ra RE Fo te ERG aI a Bees 3,900 
Ohiemee <5 .5a5-ss oes ..... 54,142 70,910 58,450 Western Packing Co. ..........-......4. 8,900 
' he as .... 80,164 35,670 27,627 _— Py oe PST P aires Care Pete Pe oo 
PEARLS PM 32,158 37,012 29,144 er Ceerccccesseccccsecesescce 200 
Independent Packing Co. ................. 600 
pity e0 ekate 5,330 378 7,777 
. 81, 32'890 32/313 Brennan Packing Co. ................... 7,100 
City . 10, 7,962 8,021 — PE MIR 0 oko c ded wess Coecesdeege 800 
Oklahoma City ‘ ES uth Ge dedc dnd baGuwndnchssece ecceeden 
Indianapolis .. 
Cincinnati eee ee eee eee ee ee ee 


Milwaukee 
Wichita 
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HARP FREEZERS- MILLER & HART, CHIC 





ALBANY PACKING CO., ALBANY, N.Y 
ADDITION NOW UNDER CONSTRUCT 
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The Insulation in Your Cold 
Storage Earns Profits 


If it is erected properly 


OU watch your refrigeration costs closely. You insist that they must be KEPT 
low. Your refrigerating machinery is constantly inspected and overhauled; it 
is always maintained in first class condition . . . for it SUPPLIES re- 


frigeration. i 


But what about your insulation? It too should be constantly in- 
spected; it too should be always maintained in first class condition 
for it CONSERVES refrigeration. 


| ‘ Your refrigeration costs are directly dependent upon your in- 
} sulation. Obviously it can make or break a plant. Can too much 
care and consideration, then, be given to the selection of the 
CORKBOARD to be used; the methods by which it is to be 
erected; the contractor who installs it . . . his reputation, 
responsibility, etc.? 


Follow the lead of the leaders and let United do 
your work. Your insulation will then earn profits 
by reducing refrigeration costs. 





.-.4 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS 
RatH PackinG Co., Waterloo, Iowa KretnperG & Krasney, Cleveland, O. 


OscaR Mayer & Co., Chicago, III. Max Trunz, New York City 
KincANn Prov. Co., Phila. Pa. . Peters SausaGE Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Emce & Sons, Fort Branch, Ind. S. & H. Praut, New York City 
. Otto Staut, Inc., New York City MERKEL Bros., New York City 
‘ Roserts & OakE, Chicago, III. Kuuner Pack. Co., Muncie, Ind. 
SELLMAYER Pack. Co., Baltimore, Md. CAMPBELL Soup Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ApotF GoseLt, New York City Youncstown Pack. & Prov. Co., 
zi Union Apattorr, Richmond, Va. Youngstown, O. 
"| JacopB ULMER PackING Co., BALTIMORE BuTCHERS ABATTOIR 
- Pottsville, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 
VERMONT Pack. Co., Joun Morrett & Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. Sioux Falls, S. D., & Ottumwa, Ia. 
N. AutH Prov. Co., HucGuHes-Curry Pack. Co., 
Washington, D. C. Anderson, Ind. 


and many others 


Be positive of economical refrigeration . . . Use 


Crescent 100% Pure Corkboard 


installed complete by 
United’s Service 


Get United’s specifications and proposal on your next job 


nited Cork Companies 


LYNDHURST, N. J. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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The Most-Used 
Doorways 


Cold storage, from its very nature, requires that doors 
be kept shut tightly as much of the time as possible, 
The more the door is in use, the more imperative the 
need for quick closing. 


The Stevenson “Door That Cannot Stand Open” is in every 
respect an efficient well-built door, but its distinctive fea. 
ture is the double-swing, metal-covered, cam-operated 
flapper doors that close automatically when they are not 
held open by passing goods or man. 


When pushed against the unlatching bar of the regular 
door they open it, so that an outgoing truck or man simply 
pushes the double swing doors and the way is open, closing 
again instantly. 


Doors lift a little as they open, making possible a level 
floor for moving liquids in wheel tanks. Made with track 
port or without, as in the illustration: 


Quick shipment from stock 


STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. ‘seo 55 
































Positive Spray Systems 
Save Time and Money 
An Attractive Spray Enclosure 
No Splashing of Brine on Floors 


Can be used by sacrificing least 
amount of space in all types of coolers 


BONNELL TOHTZ COMPANY 
1515-19 N. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 






















a Wirfs PATENTED 
AIRTITE’ GASKET 


—will save ice 


The one simple, practical and eco- 
nomical method for making re- 
frigerator and cold storage doors 
air tight. Saves money; lasts for 
years; provides lower and more 
uniform temperature. Comes in 
five standard sizes to fit any door. 


Easy to Apply 


Anyone can tack it on. Made with an 
insulating cushioning core enclosed by & 
rubberized covering. Flexible, resilient, 
and self-adjusting to uneven surfaces. 


Write for Samples and Prices 
E. J.Wirfs Organization, Inc. 


113 South 17th St. 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


ICE NOTES. 


A new addition 42 ft. wide and 60 ft. 
jong is being built to the plant of the 
Wyoming Ice Cold Storage Co., 
Wyoming, Del. It will increase the ca- 
pacity of the plant about 25 per cent. 


A cold storage plant with 48,000 
square feet of floor space will be erected 
by the Pere Marquette Railway in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., at a cost of $250,- 
000. It will be four stories high. 


The Arizona Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
is planning the erection of a cold stor- 
age plant in Tucson, Arz. It will have 
acapacity of from 12 to 15 cars. 


The plant of the Western Cold Stor- 
age Co., Wenatchee, Wash., has been 
completed and placed in operation. 


The St. Petersburg Cold Storage Co., 
St. Petersburg, Fla., will erect a four- 
story cold storage plant. The company 
also is planning another plant in Clear- 
water, Fla. 


The Union Ice Co., San Francisco, 
Calif, has purchased property at 
Seventh St. and Soscal Ave., on which 
will be erected a cold storage plant to 
cost $40,000. 


The ice manufacturing and cold stor- 
age plant which has been under con- 
struction in Waycross, Ga., for some 
time has been completed and placed in 
operation. 


The cold storage plant of the New- 
foundland Atlantic Fisheries, erected 
during the war at a cost of more than 
$250,000, has been purchased by 
the government of Newfoundland for 
$50,000. 


The Flat River Ice & Cold Storage 
(Co. Bonne Terre, Mo., recently installed 
additional refrigerating machinery in 
its plant. 

The J. C. Palumbo Fruit Co., Payette, 
Ida, is constructing a cold storage 
warehouse. It will be four stories high. 

The Cairo Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Cairo, Ga., recently installed a 16-ton 
refrigerating machine in its plant. 

The Chicago Cold Storage Ware- 
house, 1526 South State St., Chicago, 
Ill, recently installed two 173-ton and 
a 133-ton refrigerating machines in its 
plant. Individual motor drive is used. 

The Blue Rapids Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. will erect a cold storage plant in 
Marysville, Kan. 

The Kentucky Utilities Co., Clinton, 
Ky., is building a modern ice and re- 
~~ plant to cost approximately 

The Scott County Milk Products & 
Cold Storage Co., Georgetown, Ky., has 

n incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. Linzy Hicks, Zack Myers 
and George D. Traylor are the incor- 
porators, 

_A one-story cold storage warehouse 

is being planned by the Crystal Ice & 

Fuel Co., Clarksdale, Miss. It will cost 
50,000. 

an Santa Maria Ice & Cold Storage 

» Santa Maria, Calif., will spend 
about $50,000 to enlarge its plant. 

The Avon-Florida Citrus Corp., Avon 
Park, Fla., has completed plans for the 








construction of a cold storage plant to 
cost about $150,000. 

B. P. Bagley, St. Petersburg, Fla., is 
considering the erection of a cold stor- 
age plant in Clearwater, Fla. 

Work is scheduled to commence soon 
on a $1,000,0000 cold storage plant in 
Jacksonville, Fla., for the Commodore 
Point Terminal Co. 


Extensive improvements are being 
made to the plant of the Loveland Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., Loveland, O. 

The New State Ice Co., Guthrie, 
Okla., is planning the erection of an ice 
and cold storage plant to cost, with 
equipment, about $65,000. 


<a 
COLD STORAGE AT RIGA. 


The new cold storage establishment 
in the export harbor, Riga, is one of 
the biggest projects realized since the 
foundation of the Latvian State, says 
Eng. Lihzis of the Riga port adminis- 
tration. A sum of 1,700,000 lats 
(approximately $366,000.00) has been 
spent on its construction so far. It 
will be completed at a cost of 2,000,000 
lats ($400,000.00). The first casks of 
butter were accepted for cold storage in 
the new building last week. The entire 
plant has been transferred to the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
It is equipped to meet all modern re- 
quirements. 

The cold storage building itself con- 
sists of two sections. The first four 
stories will be used especially for stor- 








Temperatures ! 


Do you watch them 

In the hog scalding vat? 

“© rendering kettle? 
lard tank? 
ham boiling vat? 
sausage kitchen? 
smoke house? 
meat cooler? 
tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places 
in your plant? 

If you do not, you are los- 
ing money every day. 

Reprints of articles on 
Temperature Control in the 
Meat Plant which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and sending in 
the following coupon, togeth- 
er with 5c in stamps. .- 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

. Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprints on Tem- 
perature Control in the Meat Plant. 


“cc 6“ 
“ ae 
“cc “é 
“cc “ec 
“cc “ec 


“cc “ 


THD 5 6 ps cha cde Cemex eeereesbes 
pe See ee ee eee ee Cr 


RR ie vk BRE nha eA Meese ence bees 
Enclosed find a 5c stamp. 




















ing Lavian export butter. Accommoda- 
tion is afforded for 70,000 casks, or 350 
wagonloads of butter. It is estimated, 
however, that the stock of export butter 
in cold storage will not exceed 20,000 
casks at any one time. Therefore one 
story will be reserved for the storing 
of meat, fruit and eggs. The adjoining 
five-story building accommodates the 
laboratory, butter control, customs and 
railway offices, servants’ quarters, etc. 
rn X 
STATUS OF MEAT PACKING. 
(Continued from page 28.) 

hundreds of stores of a system, it prob- 
ably would work in thousands; 

b. The chain share of total sales in 
the meat trade is smaller than is the 
case in most food fields. 

8. Advantage of branding as an aid 
to getting a better price from the re- 
tailer, and particularly from the chains, 
has been lacking to most meats. 

4. With a tendency toward pack- 
aged goods, most meats have not been 
packaged. 

5. A chain system is conducting a 
limited experiment in integrating the 
wholesale and retail division of the 
meat business. Packers seem to be 
making no such experiments. 

6. The chain method of retailing 
meats probably contributes (a) to in- 
creased efficiency of retailing, (b) 
savings to consumers and (c) increased 
meat consumption. 

7. Asa matter of individual opinion, 
the application of chain selling to meats 
will be extended greatly. 

8. The backwardness of some stores 
has made meat less attractive and 
hence less valuable to consumers. Pack- 
ers have not always made the cus- 
tomer’s preference the sole guide to 
preparing the product. 

9. Small orders probably have in- 
creased the packer’s costs and thereby 
reduced his net.margin. But this prob- 
ability does not necessarily mean that 
the packer should refuse small orders 
or even small accounts. 

10. Terms have been extended, it 
has been said. 

11. Selling has been intensified. 

12. Cooperative buying has been en- 
couraged by the development of chain 
stores. Theoretically, cooperative buy- 
ing should not reduce the packer’s net 
margin; practically, it might. It does 
not yet seem to be an established fac- 
tor. 

18. The foregoing factors, taken col- 
lectively, probably have tended to re- 
duce the packer’s net rate of profit, 
and have done this in varying degree; 
some, perhaps, not at all. 


Supply and Demand Problem 


(Irrelevance of Production and Market- 
ing of Raw Materials, and Hence of 
Products, to Consuming Demand.) 

In a general way, the quantity of 
livestock bred or put on feed at a given 
time determines the supply of meat at 
some future time; and the quantity of 
livestock marketed at a given time 
measures the supply of fresh meat at 
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QUICKLY—To secure rapid turnover 
PROPERLY—To avoid frost in the meat 


Brine Spray Refrigeration 
Hilger No-Freeze-Back Valves 
Hilger 3-Way Ammonia Valves 
Brine Spray Nozzles 








Chill Hogs the Modern Way 


THOROUGHLY—To avoid souring troubles 
ECONOMICALLY—To save 25% refrigeration 


BLOOM’S SYSTEMS OF BRINE SPRAY REFRIGERATION 
Unequalled for Quick Chill—Combine Engineering Skill with Wide Experience 


Ss. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


Engineers—Contractors—Manufacturers 
Monadnock Block “Specialists to Packers” Chicago, Ill. 


Air Conditioning Systems 
Humidifying and Drying 
Cooling and Ventilation 

Summer Sausage Drying 







































Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, Internal 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 
ric efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 


These are a few reasons why the packing in- 
dustry finds increased efficiency in HOWE Re- 
frigerating Machines. Made in all capacities 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


2825 Montrose Ave. 
Chicago 


HOWE rerrigeration 








for the 
PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 
Ammonia or Carbon 
dioxide systems of 
refrigeration 
Write for Bulletins 

















Since 1865 Mundet “Jointite” Cork Products have proven thelr 
superiority. Mundet “Jointite’ Cork Board is unquestionably 
a superior insulation for ice tanks, cold storage houses, roofs, 
walls, and floors. No job too large or too small. 


L. MUNDET & SON, Inc. 


Branches in all leading cities. 


461 Eighth Ave. New York Ci 




















LUSE-STEVENSON CO. 
307 No. Michigan Ave. 2 


Chicago, Ill. 























Cold Storage Installation | 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








en 
































NOVOID CORKBOARD 
12x36" and 24"x36" sheets, in 1”, 1%”, 2", 3”, and 
thicknesses. Write for sample and Bulletin N-18 

CORK IMPORT CORPORATION 
345 West 40th Street NEW YORE 
Branch Ls wg Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Hartford, Philadelphia, St. Lowis, Troy 
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the current time the supply of cured 
meat as some future time. 

Over a long period, consuming de- 
mand, as registered in price, influences 
the supply of livestock and hence of 


meat. Over a short period, current 
consuming demand has only a minor 
effect on the current supply of live- 
stock on farms and hence on the supply 
of meat therefrom. 

As an illustration, consider the sit- 
yation with respect to pork production: 

Pork Production as Example. 


On the basis of recent experience, a 
farmer decides in the fall of 1927 that 
he will reduce his hog operations. He 
ats accordingly. Fewer pigs are on 
his farm in the spring of 1928. Those 
pigs are marketed in the fall and win- 
ter of 1928. 

A full year has elapsed between the 
time the farmer decided whether to in- 
qease or reduce his hog operations and 
the time his hogs are marketed. The 
consumers’ attitude may be the same 
or may be a litle different in the winter 
of 1928 from what it was in the winter 
of 1927. In either event, the farmer 
markets fewer hogs in October, 1928, 
not because the consumer in October 
1928 wants less pork or insists on pay- 
ing less for it, but because in the 
previous October hogs had been selling 
cheaper than anticipated. 

As a consequence of such circum- 
stances as those recited, the current 
supply of livestock and meat has little 
relation to the current demand for 
meat. 

The current price of livestock and 
meat changes quickly in response to the 
strength of the demand, but the supply 
of livestock is the result of farmers’ de- 
cisions made months before. 


Packer Can’t Control Supply. 


From the viewpoint of the industry 
as a whole, there is no such thing as 
a quick reduction in “kill.” No matter 
how light the demand, all the animals 
marketed are dressed. One packer 
may reduce his volume or a number 
may do so, but this will not change the 
total of animals dressed. The price of 
livestock and the price of meat may de- 
cline, but the current production of 
meat will be largely unaffected. 

Unlike industries which control their 
own raw materials, the packing indus- 
try, regardless of demand conditions, 
has nothing to say about how much 
product shall be made. It handles all 
the livestock sent to it, regardless of 
the quantity. 

If half of the packers closed their 
plants, the current supply of meat 
would not long be affected. All the 
livestock shipped to market would be 
bought and converted into meat. 


The Speculative Factor. 


Wide fluctuations in supply and 
Prices of livestock (and hence of meat), 
both within the packing year and 
among the different packing years, 
coupled with the fact that a part of one 
meat—pork—must be held for cure be- 
fore it can be sold, occasion a speculative 
factor in the industry that is sometimes 
upsetting, 

This is more conspicuously the case 
with pork, perhaps, than with other 
Meats, 

In a certain year, with rather light 
Production of swine, the farmers re- 
ceive prices for their hogs that stim- 


ulate increased production. They raise 
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more hogs. The supply of pork be- 
comes burdensome. Prices of pork and 
hogs drop. 


‘Then, dissatisfied with their returns, 
the farmers decide to reduce the scale 
of their hog operations. About a year 
later the supply of hogs marketed (and 
hence the quantity of pork turned out) 
begins to decrease. Prices rise. After 
a while increased production is stim- 
ulated again. 

What is called a hog cycle has been 
completed once more. 

In each direction—decreased produc- 
tion and increased production—the pen- 
dulum often swings too far. 


An Unstable Situation. 


The whole situation is one of insta- 
bility: instability of quantity and of 
price; instability for the stockman, for 
the packer and for the consumer. 

Among other factors contributing to 
the irrelevance between current supply 
and current demand must be mentioned 
crop conditions. 

Whether the farmer will have plenty 
of corn that he believes he can market 
profitably by feeding it to hogs will be 
a bigger factor in determining the size 
of the 1929 winter hog run than will 
the consumers’ appetite for pork in the 
winter of 1929. In fact, the strength 
of the consumers’ demand in the winter 
of 1929 can not affect the quantity of 
the 1929 winter hog run; it may have 
an effect on later hog runs, but when 
these runs come the demand situation 
may be different. (Within a limited 
period, the demand for pork may affect 
the number of hogs marketed, accord- 
ingly as the farmer holds them back 
te ing longer or rushes them to mar- 

et. 

This problem—uneven production and 
marketing of raw materials, and hence 
of meat—with a lack of relevance be- 
tween current demand and current sup- 
ply—is one of the major problems of 
the packing industry. It means insta- 
bility of operations, and fluctuation does 
not promote economy. It does encour- 
age excess capacity. 

This problem should be studied in de- 
tail and handled constructively. Any 
recommendations looking toward an 
amelioration of its adverse effects are 
out of place in this instalment.* * * 


Prices Show Fluctuations. 


Inasmuch as meats, especially beef 
and pork, are staple foods, the demand 
for them is relatively stable. There- 
fore, extreme tiuctuations in the supply 
of livestock and meats are registered in 
extreme price changes that are at 
times disturbing, and at times severely 
costly, to producer, packer or consumer. 

Such fluctuations, as exemplified by 
livestock prices, may be seen from the 
following table to show the yearly aver- 
age of prices at Chicago of native beef 
steers, hogs and western sheep and 
lambs: 


Native 

Year. Beef Steers. Sheep. Lambs. Hogs. 
. AD | SaSeaee $ 9.00 $7.25 $13.55 $ 9.20 
Av. 1028....... 9.55 7.30 13.50 7.55 
Av. 1924....... 9.60 7.30 14.30 8.20 
BY. THB bos i cee 10.55 7.80 15.50 11.80 
Av. WB. oo cece 9.70 6.90 13.90 12.40 
BY. TR eee cas 11.70 6.80 13.90 10.05 


Unstable values of livestock, as in- 
dicated in the above table, and unstable 
values for meats as implied by the fluc- 
tuations in livestock prices, are the re- 
sult of sharp changes in the supply of 
commodities—cattle and hogs, beef and 


. profit. 
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pork—for which the domestic demand 
seems to be relatively stable. 

The wide swings in production are a 
source of disorder and of dissatisfac- 
tion to all concerned. A feast-and-fam- 
ine schedule is not the pleasant one for 
any sort of good housekeeping, and this 
applies to a business household as to 
others. 

It is more difficult and probably more 
costly to maintain a business on an 
even keel when the quantity of raw 
materials available one year differs 
greatly from the quantity available in 
another. When the supply of livestock 
is at a low point, the packing industry 
finds itself in possession of plant cap- 
acity far in excess of that required to 
handle the quantity of raw materials 
available and the quantity of products 
that can be made from them. 


The Vicious Circle. 


Under such circumstances, raw ma- 
terials are then sometimes bid up to 
levels which leave little room for a 
The trade complains and con- 
sumers resist. 

The high prices stimulate additional 
production, the market declines, inven- 
tory values go down, livestock sells 
cheaper, the producer becomes dissatis- 
fied and in some instances goes out of 
the livestock business. 

The packer is pinched by falling in- 
ventories on the decline and by ex- 
tremely high livestock prices when the 
shortage becomes extreme. It may be 
observed that the packer profits, on 
paper at least, from rising inventory 
values, and that if scanty production 
forces him to contract his margin ex- 
cessive production should enable him to 
expand it. 

Possibly true. The fact remains, 
however, that stability is considered de- 
sirable in business as an aid, perhaps, 
to steady profits; and the alternation 
of underproduction and overproduction 
which now prevails disturbs values by 
a premature or tardy regard for de- 
mand.* * .* 

Storage is the element in the busi- 
ness which measures the difference be- 
tween production and consumption af- 
ter adding imports and subtracting ex- 
ports. With a fairly stable domestic 
demand and a sharply fluctuating do- 
mestic supply, it is obvious that there 
must be changes in prices of meat or in 
the quantity exported or the quantity 
stored or in all three. Fluctuations in 
meat prices are implied by the fluctua- 
tions in livestock prices. 


Instability Cuts Profits. 


In summary, it may be said that the 
production of livestock fluctuates and 
that these fluctuations cause fluctua- 
tions in the supply of meat. Hog and 
pork production, as the conspicuous ex- 
ample, show an alternation between un- 
derproduction and overproduction. 

With a fairly stable demand for meat 
and with packing plants and equipment 
of relatively slowly-changing stable 
size, these fluctuations in supply cause 
instability in values and in the scale of 
operations. 

Such instability probably makes a 
steady profit more difficult to obtain. 


Tables showing the production and 
consumption of each kind of federally 
inspected meat, storage stocks of meat 
and lard, and the prices of hogs and na- 
tive beef steers, all by months for the 
years 1922-1927 appear as an appendix 
to the report. ’ 
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Cash Provisions -Beef -Etc 
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6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 
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PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 






































JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: “Jonburns” 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ei.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 


Export 


mieaid osen H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 
VILLAR & CO., Inc. GARDNER & LINDBERG 
Wholesale Commission Dealers in ENGINEERS 
Hams, Bacon, and Lard SPECIAL wine Peckioe oe agg ge ag 
Connections Solicited Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 
Box 201 San Juan, Porto Rico 1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 
. —— 
—) 





WS fake & Company. Ju: 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 











seas 

















H. L. WOODRUFF, INC. 


Live Wire Brokerage Firm 


448 W. 14th St. New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 7996-7997 











L. V. ESTES INCORPORATED 


Industrial Engineers 


Specializing in WASTE ELIMINATION and LABOR COST 
REDUCTION without Red Tape 


4753 Broadway Chicago 

















aa 








—————| 





Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


Bie (G.cJAMIES, COMPANY 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St. 
BOSTON 
Cross Code 





Beef, 
Tallows, 


Greases, 
We specialize in taking 
care oi the require- 
ments of buyers located 
all over the United 
States and Canada. Of- 
ferings telegraphed 
promptly on receipt of 
inquiries. 


We trade in 





Provisions, Packing 
Fertilizer Materials, 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano, 
Bird Guano 





Domestic, Canadian, European, 
Australian, Band Zealand and South 


House Products, 
Bone On request, our com- 
plete provision, 

meat, packinghouse 
products, tallow and 
grease daily market 
quotation sheets 

be mailed to any mem- 














ber of the trade free of 
charge; also our 
ical market reports. . 
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Qetober 20, 1928. 


Fred Cahn, the stockinette king, is 
mn the deep seas returning from a trip 
to Europe which extended over a couple 
of months. 





Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 25,332 cattle, 4,614 calves, 
$1,604 hogs and 58,466 sheep. 


E. G. James and Stanley Hess of the 
E.G. James Co., provision brokers, left 
the latter part of the week to attend 
the annual convention of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers at Atlantic 


City. 


I. Schlaiffer of the sales department 
of the Dold Packing Co., Omaha, Neb., 
stopped off in the city for a few hours 
during the latter part of the week on 
his return home from a trip through 
the South. 


John W. Hall, by-products broker, 
who is vacationing at Hot Springs, 
Ark. will not return to the city for 
mother week or so, he has announced. 
He reports that he is thoroughly en- 
joying himself and is feeling fine. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Oct. 13, 1928, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

Cor. week, 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1927. 
(ued meats, 1bs..17,388,000 22,629,000 22,383,000 


Fresh meats, Ibs. .27,841,000 34,412,000 38,268,000 
Mis ccsavcse 11,934,000 10,837,000 10,530,000 





Sol. May of the Patent Casing Co. 
just recently returned from Europe, 
where he spent several months. Part 
of the time was given over to visiting 
his parents, both of whom are around 
years of age, and are enjoying the 
best of health. 


G. D. Strauss, president and general 
manager of the Memphis Packing 
Corporation, Memphis, Tenn., will be 
m attendance at the packers’ conven- 
tion this year, at which time he will 
have the opportunity of meeting many 
of his old friends and acquaintances. 


The Superior Packing Co. has just 
recently increased itscapital stock from 
$30,000 to $100,000. The company has 
enjoyed a steady growth in business 

g the last six to eight years, and 
are now putting themselves in a posi- 
+ Nag broaden their business still 

er. 


Ira A. Newman, vice-president of 
the United States Cold Storage Co., 
started for the convention in plenty of 
time to permit his stopping and seeing 
several packers on the way. The cur- 
Ig service of the United States Cold 

Tage Co. is directly under Mr. New- 
man’s charge, and is making a big hit 
M the industry. 
















Grover W. Yeager, who has operated 
the Sausage Room Supply Co. at Pitts- 
brgh, is now associated with his 

ter, Con Yeager, in the same line of 
bate ss, that of packinghouse and 

hers Supplies. They will operate 
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under the name of the Con Yeager Co. 
Headquarters have been established in 
the old Oswald & Hess plant at 851 
Spring Garden Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where large stocks can be carried 
and their customers given the best of 
service. The Con Yeager Co. is suc- 
cessor to the Sausage Room Supply 
Co. Con Yeager, well known to the 
trade through his many years of 
service with Wolf, Sayer & Heller, is 
doing his share to give all of their 
customers his personal attention. 
a oe 
G. T. McCLEAN ADVANCED. 


Garfield T. McClean has been at- 
tached to the staff of W. C. White, 
general manager of the Chicago plant 
of Armour and Company, and given 
direct responsibility, under Mr. White, 
for management of the Chicago plant. 
Announcement to this effect was made 
October 10 by Mr. White. 

Mr. McClean is a veteran in the 
packing business, with twenty-seven 
years’ experience in the Chicago stock 
yards. During this time he has held 
responsible positions.with the largest 
local packing companies, and was also 
for several years at the head of his 
own packing company. 

Since his connection with Armour 
and Company, which began last April, 
he has visited most of the Armour 
plants throughout the country and in 
several instances has filled the position 
of temporary general manager at these 
plants. Mr. McClean takes over his 
new duties especially well equipped 
with many years of diversified expe- 
rience in all phases of the packing 
business. 

eee 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended Oct. 11, 1928, with com- 
parisons: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 





1,000-1,200 Ibs. 
Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Oct. 11. week. 1927 

ONES i csrkie ndings wedi $11.00 $11.00 $ 8.55 
eee ae 10.35 10.50 7.75 
, A ae 9,50 10.00 7.75 
SE Sika Conacie betes 9.50 9.50 7.00 
PO foc die kosvcic ats 9.50 9.50 7.00 
I eee 9.00 6.50 
ee See ee 9.25 9.50 8.00 
GE vec ddaacaveas 8.75 9.25 ewe 

VEAL CALVES. 
CECE OE Cee $17.00 $16.25 $15.50 
Mb se ce teeecdas 14.50 16.00 12.00 
Li... Roe Reapers 13.00 13.00 10.00 
SET Novendacsvichesse 11.00 11.00 8.50 
PR Ae 12.00 13.00 9.00 
a RR ie ee meee 9.00 10.00 7.00 
Aer 11.00 11.00 ave 
DUES Sie ineeritens 10.50 11.00 

SELECT BACON HOGS. 

OR ERA ip $11.50 $12.00 $11.00 
ree 11.75 12.65 10.35 
WOO 654% oes vs oh clade 10.50 12.00 10.50 
CRM iis ccwitdncee euites 11.00 12.50 11.00 
MOD (ais bs ceciee cence 10.10 12.50 10.45 
tC SRS Ter 10.35 11.85 10.00 
pS rere 10.40 11.40 10.40 
GION. Sx bbivcecukciasd 10.35 11.50 ieee 

GOOD LAMBS. 
C .._  e ine sete cae $12.50 $14.00 $11.50 
Ee eee 11.35 11.50 11.00 
WG 5s vance deusion 11.00 12.00 10.50 
CI Sic aac. Si MRiweese 11.00 11.00 12.00 
oe 11.00 11.00 10.45 
p, Sop) A ere 10.00 10.50 10.00 
) SEO CERT ee 12.00 10.25 
EE hn tesavecveaned 10.50 10.50 eae 
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CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Purchases of hogs by Chicago pack- 
ers for the week ended Thursday, Oct. 
18, 1928, with comparisons: 








Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Oct. 18. week. 1927. 
Armour & Company..... 11,294 9,980 7,848 
Anglo-American Prov. Co. 3,820 4,287 3,175 
Be 2 ae 129 8,425 8,025 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 4,937 4,228 4,424 
Morrie & O0........2... 889 6,649 6,630 
bh. JN ak Serer 6,916 5,158 9,163 
-Lunham Co......... 4,550 3,947 4,255 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 9,503 8,305 3,690 
Roberts & Oake......... 8,319 5,242 3,367 
Miller & Hart.......... 443 7,008 4,077 
Independent Pkg. Co..... 4,833 3,327 6,250 
Brennan Pkg. Co........ 7,927 7,260 8,370 
AGRE: FEE GO. accccevcie 3,688 3,688 4,345 
EE CaN a Suceuseuwaen on 88,248 77,504 73,619 
—_@——_ 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended Oct. 13, 1928: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Canada—Quarters of beef ............. Ot4 
Canada—Vealers ............00-eeeee 210 
CE. GUNN 5 bas cecceccaceceess 27,999 lbs. 
Canada—Pork cuts ........ceseeeeeee 6,187 Ibs 
CIR Cc edereeieec cnscasenteces 3,874 lbs 
Canada—S. P. hams.................+- 18,900 Ibs. 
Canada—Meat products .............. 1,249 Ibs. 
New Zealand—Quarters of beef ...... 258 
New Zealand—Beef cuts ...........-. 708,348 lbs. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef ....... 1,800 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked ham ..............++ 1,353 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage, in tins........... 6,867 Ibs. 
Italy—Sausage ......cccccccccececcees 8,683 lbs. 
Spain—Sausage in tims .............. 1,782 lbs. 
Hungary—Sausage ..........-eeeeeeee 493 lbs. 
Uruguay—-Jerked beef ............++-+ 4,400 lbs. 
Uruguay—Cured beef ............-45- 24,200 lbs. 
England—Beef extract ................ 2,760 lbs. 
England—Bouillon cubes ............+.- 575 lbs. 


a 
COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, October 1, 1928, to September 
17, 1928, none. 
ne ee 


LIVESTOCK AT 67 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 67 leading markets during Septem- 
ber, 1928, with comparisons are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as follows: 


CATTLE. 
Local Total 
Receipts. slaughter. shipts. 
WORE a xscancwcdeccs 1,668,657 735,452 $82,115 
September average, 5 
years. 1923-1927 ..1,724,026 826,588 861,734 
CALVES. 
TOUR: oc ccccccccvece 521,856 333,952 185,152 
September average, 5 
years, 1923-1927 .. 556,534 376,688 191,292 
HOGS. 
WHR Ss cvetiacseets 2,601,768 1,502,108 1,092,908 
September average, 5 
years, 1923-1927 ..2,989,642 1,813,076 1,174,676 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Beta siveccitcenecaon 3,385,607 1,213,031 2,161,391 
September average, 5 
years, 1923-1927 ..2,888,127 1,044,043 1,819,700 


Paes SEES 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Recent changes in the federal meat 
inspection service are reported as fol- 
lows: 

Inspection 
Slaughtering Co., 
Brighton, Mass. 

eat Inspection Withdrawn — Pearl 
Sausage Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.; Ryser 
Sausage Co., Moline, IIl. 


Granted — *Brighton 
389 Market St., 





*Conducts Slaughtering. 








Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 
Oct. 18, 1928. 
Regular Hams. 
Green. 8. P. 
Mn asi seepan ben ot cane 18 21 
SE? avcaeckraes soe neeee 18 20% 
ES ieee i enters & 18 20% 
EE. “ass askAbanaskdes dee 18 20% 
DE .6ixecebhessiaenevan 17% 20 
ED: Gs chnwe ebb dace ee 17 20 
10-16 Range............- 18 sens 
ee. Gs 5 vue'e 4544508 17 
S. P. Boiling Hams. 
H. Run. Select. 
1s ions ee 2044 
: -2 ~~ | 20% 
20% 
8. P. 
21% 
21% 
20% 
1944 
18 
17 
17 
16 
15% 
8. P. 
17% 
16% 
14% 
14% 
14 
8. P. 
17 
17 
17 
16% 
16% 
16 





*Square Cut and Seedless. 
D. S. Bellies. 





Other D. S. Meats. 





Extra Short Clears 35-45 
Extra Short Ribs... .. 35-45 
PE DOREND. « occccntencne 6-8 
i eee 4-6 
ere 

Lard 
a ere 
on pa cechiveecnaica seed 





SATURDAY, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


OCTOBER 13, 1928. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...12.05 12.05 11.90 11.95ax 
Nov. ...12.05 12.05 11.90 11,95ax 
Dec. ...12.15 12.17% 11.95 12.02%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. 00 ever eee oss 14.90ax 
ly. 034 lobes <e ~ 14.00n 
Dec. ...13.25 13.25 13.25 13.25b 
SHORT RIBS— 
Oot. oo. coss 13.10n 
ee cas 3 see oe 12.70n 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1928. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...11.85 12.00 11.82% 12.00ax 
Nov. ...11.821% 12.00 11.80 12.00 
Dec. ...11.95 12.0744 11.87% 12.07% 
Jan. ...12.22% 2.30 12.15 12.30 
M. owa.ses’s sae ees 12.3714b 
ee 12.524%4b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oot. 2.0 cece 14.90ax 
NG. Nes on00 13.90ax 
Dee. 200 cece 13.25n 
SHORT RIBS— 
re 13.10n 
ee 26h a5 3 cae m “one 12.70n 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1928. 
Open. High. Leow. Close. 
LARD— 
Oct. -11.95 11.95 11.90 11.90ax 
Nov. ...11.95 11.95 11.9214 11.92%4ax 
Dec. ...12.05 12.10 12.02% 12.02%4b 
Jan. ...12.30 12.30 2.22% 12.22%ax 
MD: abe. sede on a 12.374%ax 
BE. 200 n00 osm 12.52%4b 
CLEAR BELL 1ES— 
Oct. ...14.25 14.25 14.20 14.20ax 
Nov. ...13.20 13.20 13.10 13.10 
Dec. --13.10 13.10 13.10 13.10 
SHORT RIBS— 
Qot. 208 voce 13.00ax 
Dee. 200 cece eose 12.65ax 
WEDNESDAY, “OCTOBE R 17, 1928. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Got. css wees eye er 11.70ax 
Nov. ...11.82% 11.82% 11.70 11.70ax 
Dec. ...11.95 11.974 11.8214 11.82% 
Jan. ...12.20-22% 12.22% 12.05 12.05b 
Mar. ...12.27% 12.27% 12.17% 2.17%ax 
May ...12.42% 12.4214 12.35 12.35ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. ...14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 
Nov. 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Dec. 13.00 13.00 12.30 12.60 
TAD. 20s coe e<e cose 13.00ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
OGt. a0 os00 ones bas 12.75ax 
Dec. ...12.25 12.25 12,25 12.25 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1928. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Oct. 11.60 11.60 1.52% 11.55b 
Nov. ...11.65 11.65 11.52% 11.55b 
Dee. ...11.80-82% 11.8214 11.67% 11.70ax 
Jan. ...12.05 12.05 11.95 12.00ax 
Mar. . A 12.1214 12.1214 12.121%4b 
May 12.25 12.30 12.25 12.30b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. ...13.95 13.97% 13.95 13.97% 
OW. 200 cscs apes anee 13.00ax 
. -12.80 12.80 12.75 12.75ax 
RIBS— 
nee e6ec ones ase 12.75n 
. 12.2 12.25 12.00 12.00 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1928. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 

. 11.45 11.45 11.40 11.40ax 
«115 11.50 11.40 11.42%ax 
1.63 214-65 11.65 11.55 11.55b 

. -11.95-12.00 12.00 11.90 11.90ax 

-12.07% 12.07% 12.07% 12.074%ax 

. 12.25 12.27% 12.25 12.25ax 

BELLIES— 
.+-13.87% 13.95 13.8714 13.87% 
.. 12.65 12.95 12.65 12.95 
-- 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 
SHORT RIBS — 

Se eee 12.75n 

oe Seas 12.10b 





October 20, 1928, 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 





















Beef. 
Week 
ended Oct. 17. Cor. wk. 1927, 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 
2 & 3% 2 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 25 22 i 
Rib roast, lt. end 45 85 20 40 28 2%» 
Chuck Roast aeseet 38 88 21 2 2 
Steaks, round ..... 550 («OC 
Steaks, sirl. 1st cut.60 45 22 45 82 
Steaks, rterh, ...75 45 29 50 87 2% 
Steaks, k ......28 25 18 28 2 18 
Beef stew, chuck..27 22 17 20 18 1% 
a oa briskets, 
meless ...... 24 #18 22 
Qunek plates ...... 15 10 16 12 
Corned rumps, bnls..25 22 18 2 
Lamb. 
. Com. Good. Com. 
earns -35 27 35 25 
en ee eer ee 40 28 40 30 
BOSWS cccccccsceees 15 20 b 
Chops, shoulder 3 20 25 2 
Chops, rib and loin. .60 25 55 DY 
Mutton. 
a erp error yr 24 ee 26 i 
BROW cccccccccccccs = ee 10 an 
Shoulders Seadeveace oe 16 , 
Chops, rib and loin. 35 ee 85 ‘ 
Pork. 
Zetes, BID AV. ....cecs 25 @27 383 @36 
Loins, 10@12 av. ....... 24 @26 34 
Loins, 12@14 av. ....... 23 @25 28 @31 
Loins, 14 and over ...... 21 @24 25 
34 
20 
14 
@15 
Hindquarters ........... 35 40 36 
Forequarters ..........+. 24 28 18 
DE Sesh Wocevanbscceeee 85 40 36 
eee . 16 22 14 @is 
SS eee eee . 18 22 12 
ED takhis cackeceuvoes 50 
Rib and loin chops....... 50 
Butchers’ Offal. 
PTT fi eee @ 5% 6 
Shep pce bdoneusesacas @ 3 3 
ony _. lk ee @50 50 
_ | Beers aye @22 17 
MED cnc ehb Shove edict eases @21 
ND Seba cacdcyceeses @12 12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of Soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago...... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. ¥.: 
Dede, GOH, : - SEAN» 6 ei vcdcccevess . 6 5% 
Small crystals ......... shéaeae «. T% 
Medium crystals ........ EP 
TAPS CLYBTRIS ...ccvcccceccce «oe 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. Nitrate of Soda.. 4 8h 
Saltpetre, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refd. gran.......... Ssasedaune oy 
mall crystals ........ ° 
Medium crystals 
Large crystals ...... 
Dbl. rfd. gran. Nitrate of 4 
Boric —, carloads, py. 
to powdered, in bblis., in 
a lots or more........- % 
In bbls. in less than 6-ton lots.. 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 $ 
ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 
ee car lots, per ton, f.0.b, Chi 
SE eaters 7% 53 sates $6.60 
— car owe, per ‘tom, bese ou 


Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans 
Second sugar, 90 basis .........++ 
Syrup, testing 63 and 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York.......- 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%).. 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 29 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2 


a 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ending October 13, 1928, were 

5,161 metric tons, according to cable 
vices to the U. S. Department of Com 

merce, all of which went to Eng: 
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Prime n 
Good na 
Medium 
Heifers, 
Cows .- 
Hind qu 
Fore qu: 


Steer Le 
Steer Le 
Steer Sh 
Steer Sh 
Steer Le 
Steer Lo 
Cow Loit 
Cow Sho! 
Cow Loit 
Steer Ril 
Steer Ril 
Cow Rib 
Qw Rib 
Steer Ro 
Steer Ro 
Steer Chi 
Steer Chr 
Cow Row 
Cow Chu 
Steer Pla 


Brains, ea 
Sweetbread 
Calf Liver; 


Choice Lar 
Medium L 


lamb Tong 
Lamb Kidn 


Heavy She 
Light Shee 
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Qctober 20, 1928. 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 









Oct. 17, 1928. 

ne native steers...... 26 @27 
_ native steers ......25 @26 
Medium steers mem 

» GOON .eeeseeecee @24% 
=. " ET ERS @18 
co quarters, choice....29 @31 
Fore quarters, choice....22 @23 

Beef Cuts. 

e loins, No. 1...... @45 
ad Loins, No. 2.. % a3 
steer Short Loins, No. 7. @5 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2. @52 
steer Loin Ends (hips) . @34 
Steer Loin Ends, No, 2.. @34 
Cow Loins ......... @27 
Cow Short Loins ........ @30 
Cow Loin Ends  ansted @25 
Steer Ribs, No. 1........ @32 
Steer Ribs, No. 2........ @31 
Cow Ribs, No. 2........ @20 
(iw Ribs, No. 3........ @15 
Steer Rounds, No. 1..... @22% 
Steer Rounds, No. 2..... @22 
Steer Chucks, No. 1..... @21 
Steer Chucks, No. 2..... @20 
Cow Rounds ............ @18 
Qow Chucks ............ @17% 
Steer Plates ............ @1i7 
Medium Plates ......... @i4 
Briskets, No. 1...:...... @25 
Ster Navel Ends........ @14 
Cow Navel Ends ........ @13% 
SMNEND 60 0h0sicecede 12% 
SERGE cccoccdccss 10 
Strip Loins, No. 1, bnls. @65 
Strip Loins, No. 2...... @60 
Mirloin Butts, No. 1...... @40 
Sirloin Butts, No. 2... @32 
Beef Tenderloins, No. Zz. @70 
Beef Tenderloins, No. Ds 65 
Rump Butts ............ 120 30 
BE MOORES ow ccc ceces @27 
Shoulder Clods .......... 17 19 
Hanging Tenderloins ... 18 

Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.) ........ 10 @l11 
PR arr ery @16 

ND caavisn ses @35 
See @44 
2 ae @15 

h Tripe, plain...... 7 @8s 
sand SS ee ae 8%@10 

+ RO ie: 1914 @24 
Kidneys, BP Ws ccdesaces @1 

Veal. 
Choice Carcass ..........24 @25 
SMIMRORSR ccc cwsccces 20 @23 
Good Saddles ...........25 @30 
NOES. cccccccceccce 18 @21 
Medium Backs .......... 12 @15 
Veal Products. 
GRO cc cccccsccas 14 @15 
Qweetbreads ............ @80 
MIEUED socccesscavee @55 
Lamb. 
Choice Lambs ........... @24 
Medium Lambs ......... @22 
Choice Saddles .......... @30 
Medium Saddles ......... @24 
Qholce Fores ............ @18 
Medium Fores .......... @16 
lamb Fries, per Ib..... @33 
lamb Tongues, per Ib. @15 
lamb Kidneys, per Ib.. @30 
Mutton. 

Heavy Sheep ........... @8 
light Sheep ............ @12 
Heavy Saddles .......... @10 
md 7 Sain sane eks @16 
rere re 8 
et > nba et oe ats 
Mutton Legs ............ @20 
Mutton Loins ........... @12 
Mutton Stew ........... @ 8 
Sheep Tongues, per lb. 4 

Sheep Heads, each ...... 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 
Park Loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 





Cor. w or 
1927 

23 @ 4 
20 @23 
16 @l17 
14 @l17 
11 

28 @30 
19 @2 


12 @12% 


24 @25 
20 @23 
25 @33 

@18 
10 @12 


Gos 
@ 
49 @55 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton.. 
Country style sausage, fresh in link... 
Cuuntry style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style sausage, smoked........ 
Frankfurts in sheep casings 
Frankfurts in hog casings ............ 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice......... 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice...... 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 
Smoked liver saus. in hog bungs....... 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.......... 
Re SE, ok vavees dhebedanerk'cnnes 
New England luncheon specialty...... 
Minced luncheon specialty............ 
Tongue sausage 
SN MIN 6S bhi cA h.Sahakb'5:0/0-0 8 bar 
PORE GUUS oc ccc cccccccccccevccescs 


Souse .... 

DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, i. vend ee imanaenee ee 
Thuringer Cervela' 
Farmer 

















Salami, GWUIDD ccs vcnect ones oe 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog ‘bungs., 
B. C. Salami, new condition. 
Frisses, choice, in 
Genoa style Salami 
Pepperoni . 

Mortadelia, new ‘condition. 
Capicolld ...ccccccce 





SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
| style sausage in beef rounds— 


tins, 3 00 CEBtO.cccccccccecccccce 


Large tins, 1 to crate........ 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep cas 
Small 
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be OO WR eo cbeceweeccencesnce Oe 


tins, 1 to crate.......... . 
Frankfurt style sausage in pork casings— 


10.00 


ge ee Sa sy 4 


Large tins, 1 to crate.......... 
Smoked link sausage in pork casings— 


Te ee ee ere errr 
Large tins, 1 to CRATE... cc cccccee ececcccese 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings............... 
Special lean pork trimmings........... 
Extra lean pork trimmings........... 
Neck bone trimmings...........esese0: 
RU GU Mo ccbsndodenescendavene 
PO SUOMENN hd cadee chic Pesiidevcans 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 






ee ee ee ee ey 


BE SEE, vaccedsecccdecdecsscoseees 
Be CIOS ooe-d os vce daniccta cues’ 
WE EEE cvecewindenbindseecedcecwds 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)................ 
Dressed canners, 300 lbs. and up...... 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up...... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 Ibs........ 
ME WN 3 Grd aa acelald eat ew anew oes deds 
Cured pork tongue (can. trim.)...... 15 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Beef Casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack..... aes 
Domestic round, 140 pack.......... 
WSS GZDUNG TOUNGE . 6 ioc. ccasacss 
Medium export rounds ..........5. 
Narrow export rounds ..... 
No. 1 weasands 
; ie SER ar 
No. 3 domestic bungs............- 
eee 
Regular middles 
Selected wide mmbddles....2..02.0., 
—_ bladders 


Hog Casings: 
Narrows, per 100 yds.............. 
Narrows, meds.. 
Mediums, per 100 
Wides, Ou 


Large prime DUNS. .......cc ccs 
Medium prime bungs ............. F 
Small prime bungs ................ 
MI ao ths laid GA Siw Rbie wa Oh HOG can < 
Stomac “h MPa ROIs: a iceie bcm hia Wate a nlaie 
Quotations for large lots. 
usual advance. 


ee eeeeeeses 


SESkees 


Smaller quantities at 


VINEGAR PICKLED vieeneatadec: 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. 


Honeycomb tripe, 200- ~ so euvevessuegens 18:00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 300. WE ME. cdagec 20.00 
Pork feet, SN REE i dep ene ee 15.50 
Pork tongues, BOs WOR vhciecesictcene 9.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl. - 58.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. i ee - 71.00 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 

Re Ry ee ee 32.00 
Family back pork, 20 to 34 pieces...... 35.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 38 pieces...... 35.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces........ 29. 

Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 23.00 
Brisket pork ....... 00 Ki bated wardess ens 27.50 
RES MES sg bo. dudin 50-0 Odd na ein hier din o'ese ni 24.50 
DAO WHE 656d bc ben Sa@ Abb wasckeccree 29.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 Dee Was oc ccaces 30.00 


COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.55 1 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.80 1 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.75 ; 


-77 
White oak ham tlerces. éhendesunas at 
Red oak tierces....... vaneeee + 2.22% @2.25 
White oak lard tieress. Levnsecdueces 2.42% @2.45 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1 lb. cartons, rolls or 






prints, 2.6... COAGRED. «< <0s<crevcceces @25 
White animal fat Seweentin in 1 Ib. 

cartons, rolls or prints, —_ ae @21% 
Nut, 1 " re f.o.b. Chicago...... 18 

30 and 60 lb. solid pone tubs, 
le per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago.... @16 
DRY SALT MEATS. 

TERGrR GORE. COR Tie pc escs ccctscccesece @l14 
BASE GARE BIUB Ecce vcceic cs Beccveccscs @14 
Short clear middles, _— avg. 15 
Clear bellies, 18@20 1 Dad aumento n 15% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 — 16% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Tbs. . @15% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs.. @15% 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs @12% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs. @13% 
Regular plates ‘ @13% 
Butts ..... eo cccccees Co cerceeccccsscscs @1uy% 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs............ @28% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs.......... @30 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs...... “s @27 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs........ dose benwwasee's @23 
Fancy bacon, G@S IbS.....cccccccecees 33 
Standard bacon, 6@8 ibs.............. @27% 
No. 1 Beef Ham Sets, smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 Ilbs...... Rapes tawtadee @46% 

QUCRNIOR, "GE eos a civccccccvcccecs @39 

Pi a errr errs rere @43% 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. @42 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted.. @43 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. @45 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted..’...... @31 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ @ 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.............. @47 


ANIMAL OILS. 








Prime edible lard oil.. 15%, 
13% 
ag 
Be 
12a 

gus 
@uy 
a 
ae 
Extra neatsfoot oil... 12 
WROr © I OER 6a sv eeccweeds ostee 12 
LARD. 

PRRNO SUNN, INN s dc dvscccssicccsicn @11.65 

Prime steam, cash in tierces.......... @11. 70 

Kettle rendered, MO etwcconsasia 12.00@12.2 

Refined lard, boxes, . a eee @12 "25 

EA BE ii cweN nese desc cchncastasewes Sis. po 

PR sk dgectdoncesctucsensescuvsteas 

CIE 2 bv coho snwdcg voneGnes chance 11. 18613. a 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 

Oleo oil, extra, in tierces............ 13 @13% 

CE GRNNNEE 5:3 5th be caensecetsunheees %@12 

. fee Ferre oveues 12% @12% 

Pyemee RO. 2 ONS O8b. occ cccsccccusoces 11% @12 

ROMS Sis OS ME BER, wks cicedcndcesies 11%@11% 

Prime oleo stearine, edible............ @1 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 9% +4 9% 
Prime packers tallow.............se.0- 94@ 9% 
WOE Cs ey SiN a vias cckicccavics 8%4@ 8% 
No. 2 tallow, PMs eridewcneakn 7%@ 7% 
Cloice white grease..............0.20. 9%@ 9% 
BP, MEE he bvncccasncdinecetusee 8%@ 9 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid....... 8%@ 8% 
Yellow grease, 10@15 f.f.a............ 84%@ 8% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a...........2.. 7%@ 7% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crade cottonseed oil in a f.o.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt......... @ 8% 
White, deodorized, in bbls. c.a.f. Chgo. @10% 
Yellow, deodorized, APC oe 10% @10% 
Soap stock. 50% f.f.a., f.0.b.......... Q 2 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills........ 8%4@ 8% 

a bean, seller’s tank, f.0.b. coast. os | 


Cocoanut oil seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom. .10 G10% 


SPICES. 
Whole Ground 
po BEELER Pree ee ore 25 28 
GE Sadsvcivecnticccendes . Be 18 
SN ce hbinpiceed sadddccccantass 361%4 40 
SIL ditt dca bese0esrnerias Tor. : 10% 
GEES occ eden dis bedsvcsseestvens ee 18 
MRE Lc Sih Sawada yo ciaeiaw wate 1.05 1.10 
PE hfe ssawece cist edeecces Sate” “0 38 
er ee 42 46 
Pepper, Cayenne ......cccccccces eo 40 
SOM TOR. ok cen vesecadevesueee rt RR 
PG E- sa cccdeosndcacacous 58% 62% 
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Retail Section 


Bone Splinters 


A Lesson in Serving Customers 
Which Has Its Moral 
By Max Cullen. 


While eating a refreshing dish 
of ice cream, covered with ground 
nuts, did you ever bite into a 
piece of shell? 

Do you remember the time you 
broke a perfectly good tooth while 
devouring a tasty oyster stew? 

Do you remember the day you 
were late for work, and the boss 
asked what kind of fish you had 
for dinner? 

Every time we nearly wreck a 
tooth that has faithfully served 
us a life time (or one that hasn’t) 
by clamping it down on some for- 
eign substance like rocks, shells, 
pearls or bones, we become irri- 
tated. And when this happens 
two or three times we lose our 
temper. 

The Tragedy ef a Veal Stew 

Veal stew and neck can be pre- 
pared in a very palatable manner, 
and I remember making the sug- 
gestion to some of my customers 
that it be used in the menu of a 
church dinner. You know— 
something economical, and some- 
thing different! 

I performed a good job of chop- 
ping it up in pieces of the re- 
quired size. The ladies were 
enthused at the reasonable price, 
and I was glad to sell those par- 
ticular cuts. From all appear- 
ances the transaction should have 
been mutually satisfactory. 

That evening it occurred to me 
that a church feed would be the 
correct thing. And besides, my 
curiosity as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the dinner had to be satis- 
fied. 

I slipped in and found a vacant 
chair between an elderly lady and 
a man about my own age. Dinner 
was served. The veal looked de- 
licious and I felt happy in the 
knowledge that I had had a small 
part in such a wonderful affair. 

The Dinner Was a Failure 

About that time the lady at my 
left commented upon the good 
tasting meat, and remarked that 
she was certainly going to get, 
that recipe before leaving the 
building. 


The gentleman on my right had 
taken a bite, and instead of look- 
ing happy, he appeared to be in 
discomfort and debating as to 
whether he should swallow or 
spit. 

The latter idea won, and then I 
heard him exclaim: ‘Damn those 
bones!” 


About the same moment I expe- 
rienced the apparent sensation of 
having a needle stuck into the 
roof of my mouth, and I followed 
my friend’s example. 

Needless to say, before the 
dinner was over the lady had for- 
gotten her serious intentions of 
getting the recipe for cooking 
that particular kind of meat—and 
I wasn’t so proud of my part in 
that dinner! 


He Sawed the Bone This Time 


The day following this episode 
a customer came in and asked for 
a rib boil. I laid it tenderly on 
the block, reached for my trusty 
cleaver, and had my arm raised 
for the fatal blow to crush the 
bone in the usual three or four 
places when he said, “I’m a 
butcher.” 

That was sufficient. The bone 
was sawed! 

The next customer asked for a 
rib boil. It was placed on the 
block and the cleaver was again 
raised preparatory to the offen- 
sive attack. 

“T’m not a butcher, but I want 
that bone sawed. And in the 
future when I ask for rib boil, I 
always want the bone sawed,” 
was the demand from the other 
side of the counter. The bone 
was sawed. 

A few days later the same 
gentleman was in and asked for a 
rib boil. Mechanical habit was 
too strong, and the cleaver de- 
scended before I could remember 
his previous request. He turned 
around and walked out, and that 
was a customer lost! 

All this sounds like “True Con- 
fessions” (and it is). But my 
lesson was memorized, and since 
then, although it takes a little 
longer, I endeavor to use a saw 
instead of a cleaver. 


Should Serve to Satisfy 
We are in business to serve the 


public. 
satisfy. 


People are not satisfied when 
they have to pick small pieces of 
bone out of their steaks, chops, 
roasts and soup. 


My experience with the church 
dinner, the customer who walked 
out of the shop and the numeroys 
requests to “Please saw that 
bone” have firmly convinced me 
that, in order to render a greater 
service, those bones must be 
sawed. 


_I realize that the habits of a 
lifetime are difficult to break. 
But stop and consider the cus- 
tomer. Then remember that when 
you send a piece of meat to your 
own home those bones are not 
chopped, but are conscientiously 
severed with a saw. 

It pays to take pains. 

fe 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Robert Ziegelman, Rice Lake, Wis, 
has purchased the interest of his 
ner W. O. Weed in the Sanitary Meat 
Market. 

Henry Anderson and Ezze Liebovitz 
have opened a retail meat business in 
Chisholm, Minn. 

Rob Roberts has engaged in the meat 
business in Rockford, Ia. 

The Columbia Market has been 
opened at 3751 Twenty-fourth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

C. R. Hallberg has purchased the 
meat business of G. W. Chambers, St. 
Helens, Ore. 

Billy Roberts has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Chewelah, Wash. 

Jake Wegenberg has purchased the 
interest of Charles Hopfensperger in 
the Wegenberg-Hopfensperger Meat 
Market, Oconto Falls, Wis. 

John Gargen has purchased the Cen- 
tral Meat Market, 125 Front St., Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 

The meat business of Bert Kingsley, 
Inavale, Neb., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 

Harold Shipment has sold his retail 
meat business in Inavale, Neb. 

Louis Wentsel has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Winthrop, W: 

The Panama Market has been opened 
for business at 1099 Irving St., San 
Francisco, Calif. : 

Fred Koegel has purchased the Sant 
tary Market, Philomath, Ore., from 
Herriman and Green. 

Frank Davis and Ben Howe have et 
gaged in the retail meat busines @ 
Myrtle Point, Ore. : 

Carstens Meat: Market, Centralia, 
Wash., has been leased by Emil Tat 
rach. 


And to serve means to 
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R. L. Stene has sold his retail meat 
pusiness at Broadway and Olive Sts., 
Eugene, Ore., to George C. Stanley and 
A. G. Greshong. 

T. W. Larsen, Hiley Pettibone and 
Earl Rodman have engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Redman, Ore., 
as the cash market. 

The Cash Way Store, a new meat 
market, has opened its doors in Oconto 
Falls, Wis. 

Robert Brown, Floyd, Ia., has dis- 
posed of his retail meat business. 

The O. K. Grocery, Seward, Neb., has 
added a meat department. 

G. W. Wilson has purchased the meat 
market of C. L. Buse, 4901 Rainier 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

The Van Ness & Vallejo Market has 
been opened at 2301 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Herman Porschein has sold his in- 
terest in the Economy Meat Market, 
Pe Ell, Wash., to A. E. Shang. 

Frank Manville, Yelm, Wash., has 
been succeeded by the Yelm Public 
Market. 

George W. Fritsch, Sedro Woolley, 
Wash., has purchased the meat market 
of E. W. Bigelow. 

Effective November 1, 1928, the in- 
dustrial stores of the Chestnut Ridge 
Supply Co., the Elkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co. and the Houston Collieries 
Co. will be owned and known as Kop- 
pers Stores, Inc., with general offices at 
1130 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Purchasing for all departments 
other than groceries will be centralized 
under C. C. Moon, merchandising man- 
ager, with headquarters in the general 
office. Grocery purchases will be su- 
pervised by Jacob Cassell. 214 Indiana 

Terminal Warehouse, Indianapolis, Ind. 
fe 

WISCONSIN DEALERS MEET. 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the Wisconsin State Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers was held in Sheboy- 
gan, October 14, 15 and 16, 1928. About 
1,000 retail meat dealers from all sec- 
tions of the state were in attendance. 

The convention was opened by A. H. 

Remus, president of the local associa- 
tion, and the delegates were welcomed 
to the city by C. J. Turch, president 
of the organization. 
_ At the opening session the speakers 
included John A. Kotal, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers; J. T. Russel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., president of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board and Jacob 
Herman, president of the Milwaukee 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers. 

The subject of Mr. Kotal’s talk was 
the benefits to the individual through 
trade association membership. In this 
talk he stressed the need for associa- 
tions in the industry and the value that 
accrues to the retailers who belong to 
and are active in them. 

Other speakers at the various ses- 
Sions were Joseph F. Seng, past presi- 
dent, National Association of Retail 

eat Dealers; C. A. Netzhammer, 
salesmanager, Northwestern Furniture 

Co., Milwaukee, and Mr. Kramer of the 
Dairy and Food Commission of Wis- 
consin, 

A feature of the convention was the 
meat cutting test conducted on the 
Turek of the last day by H. J. 

ck, 
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A delightful entertainment program 
was provided for the delegates and 
ladies. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Charles 
J. Turck; first vice president, Nicholas 
Bouchette, Oshkosh; second vice presi- 
dent, Jacob Gaiser, Racine; third vice 
president, Fred Krause, New London; 
fourth vice president, A. F. Johnson, 
Fond du Lac; fifth vice president, Julius 
Miller, Wausau; sixth vice president, 
A. H. Remus, Sheboygan; secretary, 
Harvey L. Wickert, Oshkosh; financial 
secretary, J. S, Dilley, Fond du Lac; 
treasurer, Otto Sprister, Appleton. 

i’ 


VOCATIONAL COURSE STARTS. 

The second annual vocational course 
of the Toledo Retail Meat Dealers 
Association was started recently, with 
Gus Williamson as director. 


At this meeting three subjects of 
much interest to retailers as a whole 
were discussed. These were: What is 
the estimated overhead in a Toledo 
Retail Market, a cash and carry market 
and in a delivery and charge market? 
What is the gross margin of profit? 
How can selling costs be reduced with- 
out reducing help or salaries? 


In answer to the question: What is 
the estimated cost of overhead on $1,000 
worth of business in a cash and delivery 
business? the following figures were 
worked out at this first meeting: 


MRNNE 5 encase odessa leer Se oes $ 20.00 
PE URRES . 5 Soiah SK, sie cs'ayvajareuard cieeipnsere 90.00 
RSPR GION 5.56.05. Res 12.00 
Light and power, heat......... 5.00 


Paper, string, dishes, skewers, 





pads, parchment........--... 6.00 
TUONO? O55 sie oo create abi 0 bs 3.00 
ROTOR: COR 6. cok. ica cc renee 15.00 
PRRUNMNOE 6 Sas iinidsikce sc wcess 3.00 
pyc ED nh ar Peg ees 6.00 
Miscellaneous—charity—feed ... 8.00 
AGG OTOBIIG > 6.650 h- 6:0 608 scwweiess 10.00 
TRA -GOCOUBCE Ss oios oo S000 sec ecine 5.00 
Interest on investment......... 5.00 

MOORE odo cudeeshedee cons $188.00 
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Retail Shop Talk 











THE PER CAPITA SALES. 
By Frank Farrington. 


There have been and doubtless there 
still are stores where the volume of 
business seems adequate and yet the 
profit at the end of the year falls 
short of being satisfactory. 

There is one measurement of the 
sales volume that is sometimes over- 
looked. That is the per capita volume, 
the proportion of the sales handled by 
each individual clerk. 

Dependent upon the number of sales- 
people in the force, one or more in- 
effective workers may reduce the net 
profit of the business just by reason 
of being paid beyond ability to pro- 
duce. 

The volume of sales to be expected 
from each person employed must vary 
greatly in different lines of business 
and salaries will vary in the relation- 
ship to sales, but where the store man- 
agement expects salaries to average 7 
per cent of sales, a salesperson whose 
sales are down to where salary mounts 
up to 10 per cent or more, is an ex- 
pense to be avoided. 

Every meat dealer should know what 
volume of sales an average employee 
ought to produce. He should know 
what percentage of that sales volume 
he can afford to pay for selling salaries. 
He should know where each worker’s 
sales stand and what each one costs in 
per cent of sales. 

With retail meat stores operating on 
the narrow margins of present day 
conditions, a sales force that is not 
averaging up to the selling ability it 
ought to maintain may easily be mak- 
ing the business a failure, cutting off 
the essential net profit. 


a 


You can’t run a successful meat shep 
without good bookkeeping. If “your 


bookkeeping system is not up to date, 
write THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 








ROLLED BREAST OF LAMB A MONEY-MAKER FOR RETAILERS. 
Here are three members of the meat trade of Southern California competing in 


a contest at rolling breast of lamb. Reading from left to right they are: R. F 
De Vorak, Los Angeles; George J. Martin, Glendale, and W. J. Grindstoff, Hollywoo 


. 


Mr. Grindstoff was the winner, his time being one minute and twenty seconds. 


The record to date is held by Alfred B, Ferko, Milwaukee, Wis., 


who on 


September 10, 1928, as a feature of the Milwaukee program of the National Lamb 
Consumption Campaign, completed a rolled breast of lamb in one minute and two 


seconds, 


The campaign is being conducted under the direction of the National Live 


Stock and Meat Board. 


of lamb in all sections of the country. 


It is the plan to conduct similar contests in rolling breast 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Talks by Mr. Briggs of Libby, Mc- 
Neil & Libby on. merchandising, and 
A. P. Gore on auto insurance at the 
meeting on Tuesday evening of this 
week of Ye Olde New York Branch, 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, were both interesting 
and instructive to the members. Prog- 
ress was reported on the arrangements 
for the dinner-dance to be held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel on Sunday, De- 
cember 9. Other committees also re- 
ported progress. 

The principal topic of discussion at 
the meeting of the South Brooklyn 
Branch on Tuesday evening of this 
week was the joint banquet, dance and 
entertainment of the Brooklyn and 
South Brooklyn Branches which will be 
held at the Knights of Columbus Club 
House, 1 Prospect Park West, Brook- 


lyn, on Sunday, February 10. The re- 
port on local cooperative advertising 
showed that it was meeting the ap- 
proval of the members and had been 
so successful it was being recommended 
to other branches. 


A business meeting was held by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary on Thursday after- 
noon of last week at which. plans for 
the social meeting on Thursday after- 
noon, October 25, at the Hotel McAlpin 
were made. The afternoon will be 
given over to a card party and Mrs. 
William Kramer and Mrs. A. Werner, 
Jr., will be the hostesses. The hos- 
tesses, as well as the officers and mem- 
bers, hope to be able to welcome a 
number of non-members; the admission 
is nominal. 

Frank P. Burck, a member of the 
board of directors, New York State 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Oct. 18, 


1928,.as follows: 
Fresh Beefi~'” 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 


\ J8PEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 
> ‘¥. Ohoice 


SITITTIT ITT 24.00@26.00 


16.00@21.00 
14.00@16.50 


24.50@26.50 


CHICAGO. 
CHOICE 4 - acre ee eeeee reece eee eeeeeeee: $24.00@ 25.50 


PHILA. 


$25.00@26.00 
23.00@25.00 


NEW YORK. 
25.00@ 26.50 


BOSTON. 


$24.00@25.50 
22.00@24.00 


26.00@27.00 
23.00@25.00 


17.00@22. 
16.00@17. 


25.00@27.00 
24.00@25.50 


8.00@22.50 


15.50@16.50 
. 14.00@15.50 
12.50@14.00 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
RS: (2) 


24.00@25.00 
22.00@24.00 
20.00@22.00 
18.00@ 20.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB: (38 lbs. down) 


PICNICS: 


BUTTS: Boston Style 


48 lb. av 20.00@22.00 


SPARE RIBS: Half Sheets 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 
13.00@14.50 


16.00@17.00 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 


16.00@18.50 
15.00@16.50 
14.00@15.00 


26.00@28. 24.00@25.00 
22.00@24.00 
21.00@23. 19.00@21.00 


19.00@21. 


17.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 
13.00@15.00 


24.00@26.00 
22.00@25.00 
21.00@23.00 
19.00@21.00 


23.00@25.00 
22.00@24.00 
21.00@22.00 
18.00@20.00 


24.00@26.00 
22.00@25.00 
21.00@23.00 
19.00@21.00 


23.00@25.00 
22.00@24.00 
21.00@22.00 


22.00@24.00 
20.00@22.00 


22.00@24.00 
21.00@23.00 


00@12.50 
.00@11. 10.00@11.00 
00 8.00@10.00 


22.00@25.00 
21.00@24.00 
20.00@22.00 
18.00@20.00 


22.00@24.00 
22.00@24.00 
20.00@22.00 
18.00@20.00 


20.00@ 22.00 18.00@21.00 
17.00@18.00 


19.00@23.00 


13.00@14.00 
18.00@20.00 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 


October 20, 1928, 


Association of Retail Meat Dealers, ang 
Mrs. Burck, mother of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, are enjoying the Indian 
Summer days at Atlantic City. Mrs. 
Burck has her usual chair on the sy 
porch of Haddon Hall. 


George Kramer, president of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, Inc., and Mrs. Kramer, the 
first president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
their wedding on October 17. 

At the meeting Wednesday evening, 
October 10, 1928, of the Washington 
Heights Branch of the State Associa. 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., New 
York, a cutting test was made by 
Charles H. Hembdt, President. A 
round of beef weighing 82 pounds, and 
costing $0.25 per pound was used. The 
results were: 


15 Ibs. 12 oz, 


Eye round - 4lbs. 307, 
Rump corned beef......... 
Horseshoe 

Flank. steak 

Thick flank 


Chop meat 
Bone 


Retailers may compare their prices 
with this chart and in that way know 
what percentage of profit they are 
earning. On October 25th a special 
meeting will be held in the meeting 
rooms for the members and their em- 
ployees to receive medical examination 
for health certificates. 


Due to the illness of Mrs. Schaefer's 
father, the twentieth wedding anni- 
versary of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Schaefer 
was quietly celebrated by a supper and 
theatre party October 11 instead of 
by the large affair originally intended, 

a 


NEW YORK NOTES. 
E. J. McElroy, superintendent of the 
Kansas City plant of Armour and Com- 
pany, was in New York early this week. 


J. E. Wilson of Swift & Company's 
Chicago office was a visitor at the 
aw City plant of that company this 
week. 


G. R. Cain, advertising department, 
and John Holmes, provision depart 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago, were 
in New York during the week. 


Miss Julia Raphalowitz, Department 
of Food and Drugs, Board of Health in 
New York City, is vacationing im 
Florida during the month of October. 


G. Schmidt, treasurer, O. Weber, 
secretary, and A. S. Davis, sales man 
ager, Otto Stahl, Inc., are leaving this 
week to attend the convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers at 
Atlantic City. E 
ome ¥ 

J. D. Cooney, legal department, C.G 
Rowe, automotive department, P. We 
Seyl, manager credit department, Chi 
cago, and A. J. Hoyt of the Boston 
Branch, Wilson and Co., were visitors 
to the city this week. 
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=|[deal Trade Builders 


“¢| for Boosting Your Sales of 


T; the 
ciliary, 


““! Wieners and Roasting Meats 


ening, J Increase your trade, both by creating new customers and by helping your present customers 
re to sell more of your goods. You will find ideal assistance towards 
Bye: accomplishing these results in 

= a TRACE MARK REC. U.6.PAT.OFF. 

. The 

120%, SAV ORY 
. 4 

ao —=—- ELEC TRIC++_. 
- 10 07, werent e 

» 8oz, | ar 

i = Specialty Cookers 
. Son, oo 


: 4on : d Stores and soda fountains which never before would handle Red Hots or Barbecue 
. Sandwiches are eager to go in for this profitable business when they find they can 
., zy | now cook the easy, odorless, greaseless, electric way. Restaurants, lunch rooms, 

barbecues and delicatessens quickly appreciate that SAVORY ELECTRIC Cookers 





Be: help them sell more goods and save both space and labor. 

sy are : we - Type “A” Wiener Roaster—a wonderful grease. Gives wieners the genuine 

special | Se booster of “Red Hot” sales. Entirely roasted flavor. Broils five at a time. 

1eeting i. self-contained and self-advertising. Wie- Rotisserie—a complete barbecue, roast- 

‘ir em- ’ ners are carried by electric conveyor ing by electricity under glass. No skill 

ination around the heating elements—movement, needed to operate. Set anywhere in win- 
color, light—all eye catchers. Sanitary gow or on counter; occupies space only 
cooking behind glass, plus the delicious 17x24”. Handles 20 Ib. single roast or 

acfers genuine roasted flavor, makes an imme- dat ll agate. Giv. 

onal diate hit with the public. Occupies space pip d ‘iele sof pow 7 CN f a di - 

hasta only 14°21". Wala fom ag detie OS OO OE ee eee 

er aan service outlet. Thousands now in use. smoke or odor. Two styles: Type “C 

al a Type “G” Wiener Roaster—the busiest with combination warming | oven and 

tended, little “Red Hot” salesman ever invented. ‘Serving tray, and Type “B” with roasting 
A perfect fountain accessory. Strictly chamber only. Saves work and makes 
portable; set on counter anywhere. Size sales for delicatessens, lunch counters 
only 6”x8”"x12”. No odor, smoke or and restaurants. 

Com Increase your business by selling, renting or giving SAVORY ELECTRIC Specialty 

; week. Cookers to your customers. Ask us to tell you about the special sales-making plans 
which have been successfully adopted by many packers. Complete details on request. 

pangs See our exhibit at Institute of American Meat Packers Convention. 

at 

no SAVORY we. 

_ 90 Alabama St. Dept. HM Buffalo, N. Y. 

ae Owned and managed by The Republic Metalware Co., 

>, were Makers of Quality Cooking Equipment for 90 Years 

rtment 

alth in 

ing im 

ober. 

Weber, 

this 

ag 

of the 

kers at 

t, CG 

P. W. 

t, Chi- 

Boston 

visitors 


ELECTRIC} 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
5 $12 -50@13. 50 
medium 6.50@ 8.00 
light to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Veals, good and ch 
Calves, com. to med 


Cows, 


Bulls, 6.50@ :. 50 


$18.00@18.50 
12.00@15.75 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice..............- $12.00@14.25 
Lambs, medium 12.00@13.25 
Ewes, fat 2.00@ 7.00 

LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 160-210 Ibs 


Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 Ibs 


@10.50 
@10.25 
@ 9.65 
@ 8.75 
@ 9.00 


@16% 
@li 

@18% 
@17% 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 

Native choice, yearlings, 400@600 lbs. .24 
Good to choice heifers 24 
Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


hehe 


tad S11 D 


and ribs.... 
and ribs.... 
and ribs.... 


. 2 ri 
3 
1 
2 

. 8 

» 2 

ee 

. 3 

es 

. 2 
3 

Ye 

» 3 

. 3 
gnas 


reg., 

reg., 
Tenderloins, 
Tenderloins, 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal...............0508- 28 
Med. to common veal 

Geod to choice calves...............-.. 21 
Med. to common calves 


6 lbs. 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs. 
average 2 

Pork tenderloins, fresh.. 

Pork tenderloins, frozen. 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg. 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 

Butts, boneless, Western.... 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, ee lbs. avg 


‘avg 


Pork trimmings, vise BARI. a on cvnenses 23 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean....17 
Spareribs, 7 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg. 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. 
Rollettes, ~~ avg 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.. 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.. 
Sweetbreads, beef .. 
Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders ...... ones 
Lamb fries 


32c a pound 


a pair 
a pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Bop Fat .ncccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
fat 


@ 2% 
Breast 
suet 


4% 
¢ 6 
5% 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9144-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals..26 2.90 
Prime No. 2 veals..24 2.70 
Buttermilk No. 1....23 2.55 
Buttermilk No. 2....21 2.35 
Branded Gruby ..... 12 14 
Number 3 


Cond. 


4.35 


83 
At “Value 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per Ib., 
Ducks, Long Island 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express 


BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, first (88 to 89 score). 
Creamery, s 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


via express....30 @32 
30 


@ 
@45 


Extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Checks 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


Fowls—fresh—dry picked—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. dozen, lb... 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. dozen, Ib.. .2 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. dozen, Ib... 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. dozen, Ib... 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fcy.—12 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...2 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb.. 


Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to wsiniae 
Western, 60 to 
Western, 55 to 5 
Western, 43 to 
Western, 30 to 

Ducks— 

Long Island, spring 

Turkeys—Western—spring 


Ibs., Ib.. 
Ibs., lb.. 
5 Ibs., 


uabs— 
White, 11 Ibs. to dozen, 
Squabs, 9 Ibs. to doz. 


a 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Oct. 11, 1928: 


@65 
@60 


per lb....6 


TRB. cc cccccece 55 


6 8 9 
Chicago 7 47 46% 4514 
r 45 47%, 47% 
48% 48 48 
Phila. 49 48%, 48% 
Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh 
butter—90 score at Chicago. 
47 46% 45% 45 45 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs). 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1— 
week. —_. year. 1928. 1927 
Chicago 2, 5,352 21,820 2,554,844 2,665,958 
| ee 2 - 45,264 i304 29,027 2,825,838 2,988,765 
Boston 7,575 13,147 4,116 1,065,178 1,051,158 
Phila. 43" 951 9,631 926,383 897,502 


91,811 64,594 7,372,243 7,603,383 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


In Out 
Oct. 10. Oct. 10. 
Chicago ...101,552 27,670 
New York.161,914 122" 692 
Boston .... 35,631 174,092 
Phila. 1,160 17,623 


10 11 
45%, 45 
47 % 47 
48 47% 
481, 47% 
centralized 


Boston 


44% 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
25,395,435 
21,078,468 
11,995,570 
4,814,699 


On hand 
Oct. 11. 
20,147,781 
16,117,417 
10,051,679 
8,015 





300,257 342,077 52,194,892 63,284,172 


October 20, 195 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per 100 Ibs. 
Ammonium sulphate, — bags, per 
100 lbs. f.a.s. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% bs unit. 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory...... 5.10 & Me 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. L. 4 
Fish scrap, aciduated, 6% ammonia, 

% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory...4.00 & Bie 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 25 
Sheng ~~ 10% ammonia, 15% 

M. Bad seta 9@10% ammonia.4.35 & ie 
Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, . and 50 bags, 
per ton 
Bone meal, 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, bulk, 


f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 

Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Ground. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS, 
Round Fh a or. 48 to 50 Ibs. 


per - pes. 
Black hoofs, per “ton! :: coess os 
Striped hoofs, WEP SOR. cess a 
White hoofs, per ton 
= bones, avg. 85 to 90 I 

pieces ° 
ainne avg. 7144 oz. and over, No. 15.300, 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 28.250, 
Horns, avg. 744 oz. and over, Ne. 38.200. 


ee 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 
Receipts of live stock at New York 
for week ended Oct. 13, 1928, were re 
ported officially as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. 


6,595 
3,582 
658 


Sheep. 
Jersey City iY 
New York 50 


10,835 
15,674 
13,408 


Emil Kohn, 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality o 
consignment. Results talk! Infor 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0118-0114 


Previous week 
Two weeks ago 























Lincoln Farms Pre 
Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


bones FAT 


a of Poultry F 


3: 407 BE. 3ist St. 
NEW. YORK CITY — 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-01 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N, 


























